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what it is bid, all the more because it is in- 
eredible _(eredo quia impossibile est!*); but 
these philosophers will find it as hard to con- 
vince the average of men in possession of the 





Gerait Smiru, Esq., Peterboro,’ N. Y. 


usual allowance of senses, that the Constitu- 


Dear Sin—l have just finished the perusal | tion is anti-slavery, as Lord Peter did to per- 


of a printed letter, o 
me the honor to send me a copy, addressed 
by you to the Hon. Stephen C. Phill 


euil Hall, at the Kidnapping Meeting. Some 


of your positions in that letter seem to me not | 


less Suggestive of comment than the h 
of Mr. Philips, and I am sure you will par- 
don me. if £ imitate your example so far, as 
to throw such thoughts as oecur to me into 
an epis form, instead of reducing them 
to the shape of a formal leading article. 

I have not a word to sayin deprecation of 
the severity of your censures upon my native 
State. She deserves all you say of her, and 
a great deal more. Her conduct in the seve- 
ral instances you enumerate, was base and 
flagitious to a degree that may well defy the 
possibility of excessive condemnation. So 
swift has she been to work wickedness, that 
she has outeiriners the flight of the most 
winged words of denunciation and rebuke. 
They ‘toil after hef in vain.’ Her shame is 
made the more manifest by her words of grace, 
and her imperfect acts of goodness, in time 
past. Her sins, at least, are not sins of ig- 
norance. She is condemned out of her own 
mouth. She may well apply to herself the 
mournful self-reproach of the Roman satir- 
ist, ° 
‘————meliora video proboque! 
Deteriora sequor !’ 

Hers is the deepest damnation of all; 
‘To see the right, and yet the wrong pur- 
sue! 


Bat while I am willing to assent to any 
terms of denunciation which you may choose 
to apply to the t and position of Mas- 
sachusetts, my grounds for joining in your 
condemnation of her are very different, and, 
I must say, far higher than yours. Her chief 
crime, in your eyes, consists in her having 
given her vote for slaveholders for the high- 
est offices in the nation. Her rank offence in 
mine lies in her consenting voluntarily to re- 
main a component part of a slaveholding na- 
tion, and thus most emphatically to be a slave- 
holder herself. And, especially, her electing, 
after the occurrence of the event which she 
proclaimed would be equivalent to a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, when her several members 
might elect whether or not they would renew 
ly to enter into the new 





sedation, s aieald 


ecognized elements. Massachusetts i 
very guilty towards the American slave, not 
because she votes for slaveholders, (which 1 
think I shall presently show she was right 
in doing, if the position which she occupies 
in cominon with yourself be tenable,) but be- 
cause she voles at all under a Constitution 
which has always been, and is now more than 
ever, the chain of chains that binds him to 
his despair. 

You are disposed to be merry, in view of 
the inconsistency of Mr. Phillips, in denounc- 
ing Hannum and Pearson, after he had voted 
for Mr. Clay at the last election. His incon- 
sistency you think ‘ludicrous beyond all par- 
allel.’ You will pardon me, my dear sir, if 
I think that one ease of absurdity quite par- 
allel to this is to be found in your own comic 
insensibility to the fact that you are in the 
same condemnation with him. 

*O, would some power the giftie gie you 

To sce yourself as others see you;’ 
and you would perceive plainly enough that 
‘you are not the man to do with’ Mr. Phil- 
lips, ‘unless it be to set him an example of 
repentance !’ 

I have not a word to say in defense of Mr. 







Phillips’ position. It is bad enough, God 
knows. Only it is not a jot worse than Mr. 
Smith’s. In what do you agree with Mr. 


Phillips, and wherein do you differ from him? 
You both in acknowledging the Con- 
stitution to be the supreme law of the land, 
and are ready to appoint others by your influ- 
ence and votes to swear to support it, and, 
doubtless, in certain contingencies, to do the 
same thing yourself. In this main point you 
are . You differ only as to the quali- 
fications of your candidates. You think that 
a slaveholder is not, and Mr. Phillips thinks 
that a slaveholder is, a proper person to be 
voted for, under the Constitution. And, I 
must say, it seems to me that, as between 
you two, he is in the right. ’ 

What is there, pray, in the Constitution of 
the United States, that makes a slaveholder 
unfit for suffrage? Does it so exclude and 
abhor all recognition of slavery, that it would 
be « violation of its letter, or of its spirit, to 
appoint a slaveholder to act under it? I pre- 
sume you are aware of the existence of the 
clauses in the Constitution forbidding the 
suppression of the slave trade prior to 1808, 
securing the re-capture of fugitive slaves, the 
three-filths representation, and the guarantee 
against domestic insurrection; the three first] 
solely, and the last chiefly, looking to the se- 
curity of slavery. When slavery itself is 
thus gathered under the wings of the Con- 
stitu it seems strange that a slaveholder 
should not be good enough to serve under 
it. 

I know that certain learned and reverend 
Pundits of the Third party, to which I believe 
you still belong, have made the notable dis- 
covery that the Constitution has no allusion 
to slavery at all, or, at least, that it is suscep- 
tible of being so twisted, by a little pious pet- 


that the South may be cheated out 
of the frnit of those 


ises, on the faith of 
which it came into the Union! This morali- 
ty may the consciences of squeamish, 
but not voters at the North; but I 
think that our Southern brethren would class 


which you have done 


ips, of | 
Salem, and drawn forth by his speech in Fan- . 








it, and justly too, with that of certain co™- 
mercial travellers, who, they tell us, somc- 
times farnish them with wooden nulmegs, in- 
stead of the genuine article. ‘his reasoni: 

to this extraordinary opinion, in the ful- 


ness of the true faith, perhaps, which believes | title of an .0nti-Slavery or Liberty party, than | 


suade his brothers Jack and Martin that the 
brown loaf was an excellent Jeg of mutton, 

I have not had the pleasure of seeing any 
of your recent writings or speeches, and do 
not kaow exactly where you now stand as 
to this matter. I remember, indeed, that 


some time ago you held opinions as to the | the 


Constitution somewhat similar to those I 
have just animadverted upon. But as I re- 
member also that you stated, (inadvertently, 
of .course,) that the elause relating to the 
slave trade was a proof that the Constitution 
was anti-slavery, because it provided for the 
abolition of the slave trade in 1808, whereas it 
only forbade tls suppression before that time ; 1 
cannot but hope that a more accurate study 
of the clauses in question may have led you 
to a different view of their character. I can 
hardly conceive that a man of business and 
(in a good sense) a man of the world, like 
you, can fail to pereeive that a daw is a ‘fixed 
fact,’ and not a floating opinion; and that its 
intent is determined by the known purpose of 
the law-makers and by the construction of the 
courts, and not by the whims, fancies, or even 
consciences of private individuals. 

I humbly conceive that it is not for you to 
give yourself airs of superior virtue over Mr. 
Philips, and to read him lectures of political 
morality. Your position is in no wise a high- 
er or better one than his. You both acknowl- 
edge the binding authority of the National 
compact, and are thus consenting together to 
ewploy the whole power of the nation for the 
security of poe § Your agreement is sub- 
stantial. Your difference is merely formal. 
If you are both right in your views as to the 
Constitution, then Mr, Phillips is right in his 
views of political action under it. ‘There is 
no reason why a slaveholder should not be 
a candidate for the Presidency, under this 
Constitution. Such an ostracism as you pro- 
pose is the height of injustice. You have 
no right to put men as good as you are, in the 
eye of the Constitution, thus under the ban 
of the republic. I hold the argument of Mr. 
Giddings on this point to be irrefragaMe; 
that, assuming it to be right for any one to 
vote under the p itution, it is un- 
constitutional to refuse to vote for a man be- 
cause he is a slaveholder. + It is more than 
unconstitutional. It is a breach of faith. A 
violation of the substantial pledges of the na- 
tional charter. 
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pentance, strikes me as quite as ‘ludicrous,’ 
as ‘absurd,’ as farcical, as Mr. Phillips’ de- 
nunciations of Hannum and Pearson could 
possibly have appeared to you. I forbear”to 
call to my aid the vulgar, though forcible, il- 
lustrations of such a predicament as yours. 
I will not your position to that of Sa- 
tan rebuking sin, or of the pot calling the ket- 
tle black; because they over-illustrate the 
case, and would imply that 1 consider it, on 
both sides, one of more deliberate wickedness 
than I am willing to attribute to either of you. 
But, my d sir, you must not flatter your- 
self that it is your mission to sit, Jonah-like, 
under your Third party gourd, and self-right- 
eously testify against the Whig Nineveh; 
for lo! you are yourself within the embrace 
of the accursed walls of the same doomed 
city with them, involved in a common guilt 
and a common danger, only to be avoided by 
repentance and escape. 
fou think that a death-blow would have 

been given to American Slavery, had the 
Faneuil Hall meeting passed the resolution, 
‘No voting for slaveholders, nor for those in po- 
litical fellowship with slaveholders!” 1 am in- 
clined'to think that this formula, if rightly 
understood in the legitimate fulness of its 

meaning, would be sufficient to exercise the 
evil spirit; for it is equivalent to refusing to 
vote at all, under the present Constitution.— 
Every man who swears to support the Con- 
titution, is, of ity, in fellowship with 
slaveholders. Every man that votes under it 
for another to take that oath, is in fellowship 
with slaveholders. He makes a new bargain, 
as Chief Justice Marshall has shown, with 
slaveholders, every time he goes to the polls, 
and re-creates the Constitution. 

Do not flatter yourself because you have 
joined yourself to a party that has baptised 
herself with the name of Liberty, and which 
gives herself prudish airs of immaculate pu- 
rity, because she refuses to bestow her favors 
upon the owners of slaves, that you are in 
any more true a position than the Whig gen- 
tlemen whose inconsistency you lament. It 
is not the character of the men elected to of- 
fice, but the nature of the duties imposed up- 
on them by the Constitution, that slavery 
looks to for protection. Mr. Birney would 
answer its purpose as well ag Mr. Polk, if 
he were true to his oath of office. It matters 
nothing to the slaveholder whether he holds 
office personally or by deputy. 

Suppose the Third party in the ascendant, 

rdon the extravagance of the supposition, ) 

tr. Birney in the White House, Mr. Leavitt 
Secretary of State, all the Senatorial chairs ef 
the free States filled by such men as Mr. 
Smith, and all the seats in the House of the 
same States occupied by the picked men of 
the party, what could they all do for the abo- 
lition of slavery? They would have a clear 
majority of slaveholders in the Senate to de- 
feat every attempt to do what little the Con- 
stitution might allow—a majority which it 
is not supposed will ever be suffered to be 
less than it is now. Should slavery be in 
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slavery Constitution with them, if it intend 


to keep the oath it must take, if successful, | 
the oath, |’ 


support the compact. If it take 
meaning to break it, when the contempla’ 
emergency arises, then there yawns for it 
xe lower depth of political and ) 


personal pro- |. 
igacy below the lowest deep into which ei# | 


ther of the others have ever sunk. The Third 
party differs in no respect from its rivals 
cept in size. Itis ¢ 

same office, 


loaves and fishes >, which 
must purchase, if at all, hecho ge ge of 
swearing to support Slavery. It the 
same ¢ tion, the same Constitution, 
same objects of desire, the same means 
seeking them, that they have. It differs from 
them only as the Welsh dwarf did from the 
Irish giant. Its competition with them is like 
a scramble between Gulliver and a couple of 
Brobdingnagian. 
You look upon the Faneuil Hall meeting |}, 
asa farce. If it were a farce as it was mon- 
aged, it would have been no less ‘tragical a 


comedy,’ had you had the direction of the | § 


boards as manager. I think I have showo 
your receipt for changing the ridiculous into 
the sublime to be empirical. ‘The real ab- | 
surdity in the case consisted in its being made 
to turn upon Captain Hannum’s having done 
what he did without having a scrap of penee. 
in his pocket, signed by the owner o 
slave, empowering him to do it! What 
ference could that make in the matter? 
the difference in the world to most. of 
gentlemen who took partin the meetin 
to you, too, if you are a consistent support 
of the Constitution—b it would have | 
made it Constitutional. The absurdity and |! 
the criminality of the audience lay in their [ 








willingness, if they were willing, to support | t 


a Constitution of Government, for certain im- | 





aginary advantages to pe angget tei + pro- | | 


vides that this very crime, which had thus 


aroused their indignation, may be committed | mi 


under the sanction and with the help of the 
whole nation, provided certain technical for- 
malities are complied with! * 
Although=I could not but be conscious, at 
the time, of this painful inconsistency which 
marked that meeting, still 1 could not rd | 
it as ‘a farce.’ There was an element in it 





to which you do not allude, which was suf- |i 


ficient to redeem it from that epithet of eon-} 
tempt, even if the inconsistent action of its 
chief men would have made it justly obne 
ious to it. T'he inconsistency was pointed out 
to it. The true and onlyremedy indice 
Not the shallow, unfair i 
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cient one of ‘NO UNION H SLAVE- 
HOLDERS! The radical truth was rung 
in the ears of that immense audience, that 
Massachusetts could only free herself from 
her guilty complicity with slaveholders, by 
trampling on the Constitution,-and_ refusing 
to remain longer in the wicked Union of 
which it is the bond, vindicating her sove- 
reignty, and unfurling her own standard, in 
place of the stars and stripes, to whose shad- 
ow the fugitive might fly, and be at rest,— 
And when these words were uttered by the 
persuasive lips of Wendell Phillips, the vast 
multitude received them with the stillest at- 
tention, alternating with the most enthusias- 
tic acclamations. The mass of the meeting 
showed itself ripe for much more thorough 
action than was submitted to it by those who 
called it. -Had the distinct issue of disunion 
been presented to it, 1 am confident that a 
great majority of those thronging thousands 
would have hailed it'with enthusiasm. The 
revolutionary spirit which predominated there 
though it had no opportunity given it for a 
recorded utterance, was worthy of the old his- 
toric days of Faneuil Hall. 

You think that Mr. Stephen C. Phillips 
and the other distinguished Whig gentlemen, 
for the salvation of whose politica! souls you 
evince so laudable a solicitude, ‘shrink from 
the bold and revolutionary means which the 
case demands!’ Which bold and revolution- 
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ing with them for y me entreat you not to waste your ener- 
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either the Whig or Democratic party, as long r are linked to their natural enemies, bya 
as it consents to be bound by the same pro- s titution which places all political pow- 


in those hostile hands. ‘The only hope of 
slave, the only safety of the free, lies in 
HE ABROGATION OF THE PRES- 
VT PRO-SLAVERY CONSTITUTION, 
D THE DISSOLUTION OF ‘THE 
XISTING SLAVEHOLDING UNION! 
‘Lo hasten this revolution is the work of 


work I would invite you to engage. 


and your time in what you term (some- 
rreverently, LS ar gated . 
' nor to of any moment to 
whether this man or that be ap- 
d — his — Disdain to em- 
oy your ingenuity in devising jesuitical 
sions, whereby you may tome tha word 
f promise to the ear of the slaveholder, and 
ireak it to the hope. Scorn to wrench the 
preme Law from its historical and adjudg- 
meaning, ina vain attempt to save your 
ience and your vote. 
_ The contract between the North and the 
h is what the contracting parties meant 
to be, and what the Courts have adjudged 
0 mean, and its compromises are to be 
trned as they were and are understood 
those in favor of whom they were made. 
man of honor and principle may not at- 
pt *to rail the seal from off this bond,’ al- 
ugh its consideration was the flesh near- 
i heart of his bretheren. He cannot be 
pt to truth. He may not be recreant 
duty. He may not attempt to make the 
r tution what it is not; but, being what 
‘is, he must withdraw his allegiance and 
ppoit from it. He may not receive cf its 
bod-money, or partake of its power; but 
may and should endeavor to abrogate it, 
ta more perfect form of government may 
ye. established in its stead. 
is revolution is now on foot.. To carry 
on is the only political action in which a 
n of honor and of self: t can engage, 
thiscountry. It requires sacrifice and toil, 
it is sacrifice and toil that reward them- 
ves. I cordially invite you to east in your 
among us. Give yourself, your tafonta 
your infl to thie revolution, and, to 
se your own language, ‘your name will be 
ten in everlasting letters among the names 
the saviors of your country !’ 
_ Tam, very respectfully, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
EDMUND QUINCY, 


Smith to Stephen C. Phillips. 
F porno’, October 23, 1846, 
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’ Sir,—This day ail brings me the | 
peech, which you delivered at the Meeting 
recently assembled at Faneuil Hall to con- 
sider the outrage of kidnapping a man in the 
streets of Boston. 

lam not insensible to the ability, elo- 
uence, beauty, of this Speech :—and yet it 
ails of pleasing me. ‘The Meeting, after I 
saw its proceedings, was no longer an object 
of my pleasant contemplations. Indeed, Mas- 
sachusetts herself has ceased to be such an 
object. There was a time, when, among all 
Commonwealths, she was my beau ideal.— 
Her wisdom, integrity, bravery—in short, 
her whole history, from her bud in the May- 
flower to the blossoms and fruits, with which 
a ripe civilization had adorned and enriched 
her—made her the object of my warm and 
unmeasured admiration. But,a change has 
come over her. Alas, how great and sad a 
one! She has sunk her ancient worth and 
glory in her base devotion to Mammon and 












Wh 

hen, in the year 1835, one of her sons— 
that one, to whom she, not to say this whole 
nation, owes more than to any other person, 
was, for his honest, just, and fearless assaults 
on slavery, driven »y infuriate thousands 
through the streets of her metropolis, with 
halter round his neck, Massachusetts look- 
ing on, applauding. So far was she from 
disclaiming the mob, that she boasted, that 
her ‘gentlemen of property and standing’ 
dit. Indeed, one of her first acts 





ary means you conceive to consist (‘ri- 
sum tenatis?’’) in refusing to vote for a 
certain class of men, whose constitution- 
al eligibility is as good as your own;— 
and who, if chosen, could do no more for the 
support of slavery than you yourself would 
be obliged to do, in their place, if you were 
faithful to your oath of office. ‘This certainly 
may be called ‘Revolution made Easy,’ and 
‘Boldness adapted to the level of the mean- 
est capacity.’ I cannot believe that those 

ntlemen will be in the least frightened 
rom their propriety by the audacity of your 
proposition. You think that the medicine 
which you prescribe to them for the cure of 
the ills that Whiggery is heir to, is a most 
‘offensive and humbling’ one. I humbly ap- 
prehend that when they see you yourself 
marked with the plague-spot of the same 
contagion, they will refuse to take it at your 
hand. If they be the men of sense and spir- 
it I take them to be, they will answer you in 
the words of the ancient proverb, ‘Puysiciax, 
HEAL THYSELF !’ 

‘These are indeed times that call for ‘bold 
and revolutionary’ ofa 
very different stamp and scope from those 
you deem infallible. There is but one rem- 
edy for the political and 7 } guilt of the 
people of the U. S. towards American slaves, 
and that is REVOLUTION !—Revolution, 
not in melaphor, butinFACT! Revolution, 
that aims at a change, not in the candidates 
at the polls, but in the fundamental institu- 
tions of the government! A free State can 
only rid herself of her pro-slavery guilt by 
cutting the knot of Union that binds her in 














any danger from tion, or or 
organized emigration, setting the masters at 
defiance, would they refuse to do what was 
necessary for its protection? Then they 
would be PERJURED LIARS; and the 
slave States would justly reproach them with 
a gross breach of faith in refusing to perform 
the conditions of a contract, after they had 
reveived the honor, emoluments power 
whic.” were the consideration. 

The ‘Vhird party has no better claim to the 





d wedlock to Slavery. An individu- 
al can free himself from bis share in the in- 
iquity only by refusing to be a component 

rt of the political edifice, made up of ‘liv- 
ing stones,’ which is the slave’s dungeon, of 
despair. The Constitution sets the foot of 
every man, who acknowledges its authority, 
upon the neck of every slave, His first and 
simplist act of anti-slavery is, to take it off 
and keep it off. There can be no true and 
lasting prosperity, because there can be no 


after the mob, was to choose for her gover- 
nor the man, who promptly rewarded her for 
this choice by his official recommendation to 
treat abolitionists as criminals. 

Massachusetts was not, however, lost to 
shame. It was not in vain, that the finger of 
scorn was pointed at her for this mob and for 
other demonstrations of her ee aion 
For very decency’s sake, she began to adjust 
her dress, and put on better appearances.— 
Indeed, anti-slavery sentiment became the 
order of the dav with her: and, from her 
chief statesman down to her lowest dema- 
gogue, all tried their skill in uttering big 
words against slavery. But the hollowest 
sentiment and the merest prating constituted 
the whole warp and woof of this pretended 
and unsubstantial opposition to slavery.— 
Massachusetts stil] remained the slave of Par- 
ty and Mammon. She would still vote for 

aveholders, rather than break up the na- 
tional parties to which she was wedded. She 
would still make every concession to the 
slave power to induce it to spare her manu- 
factures. 

A fine occasion was afforded Massachu- 
setts, a few years ago, to talk her anti-slav- 
ety words, and display her anti-slavery sen- 
timent; and right well did she improve it.— 
Irefer to the casting of the fugitive slave 
George Latimer into one of her jails. In- 
stantly did she show anti-slavery colors.— 
She was anti-slavery all over, and to the very 
core also, as a stranger t@ her pp would 
have thought. But, beneath all her mani- 
festations of generous regard for the oppress- 
ed, she continued to be none the less bound 
up in avarice—none the less servile to the 
South. The first opportunity she had to do 
84, she again voted for slaveholders. 

‘Then came the project to annex Texas.— 
The slavebolders nded more territory to 
s¢ak with the sweat and tears and blood of 
pA yng African. ‘This was anofler ocea- 
sion for Massachusetts to make anotier anti- 
shvery bluster. She made it:—and then vo- 





innoeence, for the Free States, 2s long as 


vaspeakabiy more than any ouler man to ex- 


KY BUGLE, 






yioeeine abolitionist and the true patriot, |- 
is 


othe slavery and the South. 








WILOLE NO. 73. 
LD 
tend and perpet the dominion of Ameri- 
ean slavery. As a specimen of her heart- 
lessness, in this instance of her anti-slavery 
parade, her — Whig Governor, who was 
among the foremost and loudest to condemn 
this scheme of annexation, is now calling, in 
the name of patriotism, on his fellow-citi- 
zens to consummate it, by murdering the 
unoffending Mexicans. 

Next came the expulsion of her Commis- 
sioners from Charleston and New Orleans. 
Again, she blustered, fora moment. She de- 
She boast- 





ed of herself, 
had been ;—as ern 
reached her.’ Bk. He. seaoet proved her hy- 
pocrisy and baseness. After a Jittle time she 
quietly pocketed the insult, and was as ready 
as ever, to vote for slaveholders. 

T will refer to but one more of the many 
opportunities, which Massachusetts has had 
to prove herself worthy of her former histo- 
ty. Itis that, which called out your present 
speech. This was emphatically an opportu- 
nity for Massachusetts to show herself to be 
an anti-slavery State. But she had not a 
heart to improve it. Her own citizens, in 
the very streets of her own gloriet-in City, 
had chased down a man, and bound him, and 

lunged him into the pit of perpetual slavery, 

he voice of such a deed, sufficient to rend 
her. rocks, and move her mountains, could 
not startle the dead son! of her people. They 
are the fast-bound slaves of Mammon and 
Party. ‘True, a very great Meeting was 
gathered in Faneuil Hall. Eloquent speech- 
es were made; and a committee of vigilance 
was appointed. But nothing was done to re- 
deem herself from her deg y: nothing 
to recall to her loathsome carcass the great 
and glorious spirit, which had departed from 
it; nothing was done for the s!ave. When 
the year 1848 shall come round, Massachu- 
setts, if still impenitent, will be as ready to 
vote for the slaveholders, whom the South 
shall then bid her vote for, as she was to do 
so in 1844. 
To be serious, Mr. Phillips—you are not 
the man to have to do with Capt. Hannum 
and his air es unless it be to set them 
an € ple of rey It becomes you 
not to look down upon them, but to take your 
seat by their side, and to bow your head as 
Jow as shame and sorrow should bow theirs. 
No—if Capt. Hannum and his employers: 
should steal a man every remaining day of 
their lives, they could not do as much to 
sanction and perpetuate the crime of man- 
omaling, as the honored and iniluential Ste- 
phen, C. Phillips has done by laboring to 
elect to the highest civil office the very man- 
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eee 
ner, (I know and love him,) and Charles 
Francis Adams and John G. Pa r 
men to utter this cry. Go, without delay. 
over the whole length and breadth of your 
State, pouring these talismanie words into 
the ears of the thousands and tens. of 

sands who shall flock to hear you; and 


sachusetts will, even at the appros 
tion, reject all her rc clereny’ co sueaEet 










Such is the power of wrath, when proceeding 
from honored and welcome lips! _ aie 
Your t meeting was a faree:—and 
38 





a : i hat a. 
who s undreds of men, is fit to be P. 
ident of the United Fou It is ludicrous, 


beyond all parallel, that he, who would 
crown with the -highest honors the very 
prince of kidnappers, should, with a grave 
face, hold up to the public a : 
rman, who has only just begun to 


is hand at peeks Then, your 
temptuous_bearing towards. Capt. Hadnug 
his employers !—how atloeted | iene 


not be utterly inseusible to the claims, 
sistency, who, when you shall have 


Clay to dine with you, will yon allow to te 


better entitled than this same Capt. Hecmce 7? 
and his employers to seats at your table ?— 
Cease, my dear Sir, from your outrages. 
rage say bf glory A Mr. Clay, 
can you then despise a roach *t 
who, with ts Aa much of the a 
ness of begi . are, verthe! 
their best to step forward in the 
their ‘illustrious predecessor ?” : 
















It would be very ‘absurd—woy)’ it not — 
for you to denounce the steali “a single 
sheep, at the same time, tha’ are count- 


ing as worthy of all honor 
steals a whole flock of shi 


a 
Bet, I put it 
to yaur candor, whether 4t be a whit 4 
absurd than is your loathing and aa 
ap 


terable contempt of, t, Hannum. and bis 
employers for . eriae, which, though ine < 
santly repeated aid infinitely aggra in 


the case of M+ Clay, does not” 
him, in your esteem, to be the chief tuler of 
this nation—to be, what the civit ruler is: re- 


“quired # be—the minister of God.’ ¢ 


Yca intimate, that the State Prison isthe 
proper place for Capt. Hannuin and his em- 
proper 
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an person to i jan-s ¢ 
reputable, and to widen the theatre of its 
horrors, 


Alas, what a pity to lose such an occasion 
for good, as was afforded by this instance of | 
ap my That was the occasion for you 
and other distinguished voters for slavehol- 
ders to employ the power of your own re- 
pentance in bringing other pro-slavery voters 
to repentance. hat was the occasion for 
your eyes to stream with contrite sorrow, 
and your lips to exclaim: ‘We have sinned : 
we have sinned against God and the slave: 
—we have not sought to have civil govern- 
ment Jook after the poor and weak and op- 
pressed and crashed :—but we have perver- 
ted and degraded it from this high and holy 


es of money-making, and to the furtherance 
of the selfish schemes ofambition :—we have 
not chosen for rulers men, who, in their civ- 
il office, as Josiah in his, ‘judged the cause 
of the poor and needy’—-men, who, in their 
civil office, could say, as did Job in his, ‘I 
was 1 fathor to the poor; I brake the jaws of 
the wicked, and plucked the spoil out of hi 

teeth’—but we have chosen our Clays an 

our Polks—pirates, who rob and buy and 
sell the poor—monsters, who, with ‘their 
sharks’ teeth, devour the poor.’ Deny, doubt, 


my dear Sir, depend upon it, that it is for 
your repentance and the repentance of all the 





and Heaven-intended use, to the low purpos- | 


evade it as you will, you may, nevertheless, | 





Pp 

Be in earnest, ye Phillipses and Summers 
and Adamses and Palfreys—be entirely. in 
earnest, in your endeavors to overthrow. slav- 

ery. You desire its overthrow, and are | 
ing something to promote it. But ‘you lack 
the deep and indispensable earnesmess; atid 
therefore, do you shrink from the bold and 
| revolutionary means, which the casa de- 
mands. No ioferior means, however, will 
accomplish the object. As well set your ba- 
| bies to catch Leviathans with pin-hooks, as 
jatiempt to overturn Americin slavery by 
| means which fall below the storm and. stead- 
| fast purpose: *No voling for slaveholders, nor 
Sor those who are in political fellowship? with 
| slaveholders.’ But only press the hearts of 
our fellow men with this, the solemn and 
immovable purpose of your own hoarts—and 
fallen Massachusetts rises again—and Amer- 
ican slavery dies—and your names are” writ- 
ten in enduring Jetters among the names of 
| the saviors of your country. ; 

Very respectfully, yours, _. , 
GERRIT SMITH. 


‘The Southern “Learned Blacksmith.” 


The Liberia Advocate, a St. Louis paper, 
publishes the following letter: : 


Pavioine, Miss. Sept. 1846. 
Bro. Finley:—It is known to you that sey- 





| 


va’ 


voters for slavcholders, that God calls. He | eral years since, the Synods of Mississippi 
calls, also, for the repentance of the Ameri-| and Alabama resolved to unite in the able 
can ministry, that so wickedly and hasely re- | Christian enterprise of purchasing the slave 
fuses to preach [ible politics, and to insist | Ellis and his family to be sent to Africa as a 
on the true and Heaven-impressed character | missionary family. ‘Tho two Synods have, 
of civil government. Depend upon it, my | as you have heard, at last, after a long*delay, 
dear Sir, that your disease and theirs is one | succeeded in raising the desired amount ~ 
which can be cured by no medicine short of , [$2500] and Ellis has now bean.parchased, 
the medicine of repentance. I am not una- and is in the hands of the committee of the 
ware that this is a most offending and hum- | Synod, and will sail in December. This I 
bling medicine, especially to persons in the | look upon as one of the most noble and in- 
higher walks of life; nevertheless, you and teresting enterprises that has been undertaken 
they must take it or remain uncured. No, by the Southern churéh fora longtime. Per- 
clamor against Capt. -Hannum and his em- haps none of equal interest, considering the 


ployers—no attempt to make scape-goats of 
thern—will avail to cure you. 

Alas, what a pity, that a mere farce should 
have taken the place of the great and solemn 
measures which was due from your meeting! 
Had your meeting felt that the time for tri- 
fling on the subject of slavery had gone 
and had it passed, honesily and heartily, 
resolution, ‘No voting fur slaveholders, nor for 
those who are in political fellowship with slave- 
holders,’ it would have had the honor of giv- 
ing the death-blow to American slavery.— 
This resolution, passed by such a meeting, 
would have electrified the whole nation.— 
Within all its limits, every true heart would 
have responded to it, and every false one 
been filled with shame. 

When the glorious Missionary, William 
Knibb, had seen the slaveholders tear down 
and burn a large share of the chapels in Ja- 
maica, he set sail for Great Britain. Searee- 
ly had he landed, ere he began to ery, *Slav- 
ery is incompatible with Christianity.” He 
went over his native land, uttering this ery. 
A mighty ery it was. ‘The walls of British 
slavery felt its power as certainly as did the 
wall of Jerico, the shout by which it was 
prostrated. 





tel for Clay—for the very man who had done | 


of British elavers. 


a, | 


The power of the ery, ‘No voting for slaves | 
holders, nor for these who are in political fel- \ re Mer ie 
lowship wits slavehoiders, would, were it to | of the Syned of M ippiin suena 
proceed from the night lips, pea effective a- 
’ wainst the walls of .dmerican slavery, as was 4 
Teach of Willtant Kalb sgainet the walle | Win, Bilevan 
You and Charles Sum- 


| magnitude ofats prospective results, has ever 
oeen undertaken. ‘To one who is familiar 

| with tho details of the history of this map El- 
lis, the subject is full of interest. 


He is a remarkable man. Tor years past 
he has labored to acquire an education, under 
‘circumstances of difficulty and diseourage- 
ment rarely if ever surrounding any man.— 
He is a most excellent blacksmith, and bis 
_ shop has in consequence been a!ways crow- 
| ded with work; and of course, at fight, it 
_ would be natural to expect he would be fa- 

tigued, and willing to rest. Dot his 
| leisure time, and every spare moment, has 
been assiduonsly devoted to study. And thus 
he has studied the Greek arid Latin Ietigua- 
| ges pretty thoroughly, and has made eonsid- 
erable proficieney in Hebrew. Ip addition 
| to this he has paid considerable attention to 
| the sciences, and is now a far better Seholar 
| than many who have had every adva — 
| He is tees examined with eves 
| sure at the meeting of the Tusealoosa Pres~ 
| bytery, on the fourth ‘Thursday of thepresent 
| month. He has a Latin exegisis, a critical 
exercise, and a popular sermon to exbibit, as 
parts of trial. ke will no doubt bo an inter- 
esting cocasion. ‘ ish 
Bro. MeNair, who was appointed the agent 





} lated to iné the circumstance 

which he’and Bro. Stiliman, of Butawy held 
they were truly thribhiag— 

after the pur- 


9 uae Brotyor 


j It took place om the mene 
, chase had been completed. F 


- ey 


‘MoNair's ge, ‘he had often heard of 
-eXpressions i 5 ev had be 
“geen the Gibatetmenifovtaicns of oe no a 
degree before.” 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

= + 

Suaron, Medina co., Dec. 8, 46. 

| Parexvs Ep:roxs:— 

Since we commenced our 
leeturing tour we have had meetings at Royai- 
town, Grainger centre and at this place. At 
Royaltown, Third party is stronger than eith- 
er, and I dont know but bo/h of the other po- 
litical parties. We held two meetings there; 
one in the sitting room and one in the bar- 
toom of the Tavern. The first evening | was 
alone; and although I had not more than fif- 
teen hearers, I never talked with greater in- 
terest to myself crapparently to others. 1] 
gat before an open blazing fire till 10 o'clock 
at night, and exposed, as well a3 IT could, the 
unfathomable corruption of the American 
Churehes, and showed the folly of attempt- 

to overthrow Slavery by voting or other- 
e, with Chureh and Clergy iff their pres- 
ent position. The next evening Edward 
came to my aid. Present was about the 
same number as on the preceeding evening, 
mostly ‘Third party men, among whom were 
Esq. Towsley, his brother, and an intelligent 
Mr. Roberts—late from the state of N. Y., 
and formerly a Protestant Methodist Clergy- 
man. We had a brotherly chat with these 
friends on the daty of secession from the U. 
S. government—heard and answered numer- 
ous and various objections to our views, the 
last of which was that our ground is so high 
that few can be persuaded to take it, where- 
‘Ye many may be induced to role against Sla- 
who have little or no conscience. An 
tion that supposes that slavery may be 
a by the heartless and unconscien- 
tious. At the close of our chat Mr. Roberts 
Tequestedme to leave him a Bugle, saying 
that he might take a notion to increase its 
subscripiion \st, and that I need not be as- 
tonished if I should find him ere long co-op- 
erating with us. 

At Granger Centrowe had an encouraging 
meeting, and that on Sxybath evening, in the 
Presbyterian house. A yrominent member 
of the church, a deacon, I believe, endorsed 
all we said of the iniquity of sve American 
churches, and on being asked by one of his 
brethren if their church was pro-slavery, an- 
ewered emphatically, Yes! We'wero kind- 
ly entertained by othets of the church who 
ete almost if not quite persuaded to be Chris- 

_ tiane. The church at Granger wil! soon step 
into holier ground, else she'll love some of 

her best members. 

T must tell you that I have heard a defense 
of the M. E. Church against the Come-outers, 

one of her distinguished ministers, Mr. 

. Tt was on Sunday, the 30th of Nov. 
in the neighborhood of John McCloud, Bath. 
The following are some of the notes which 
I took at the time: 

“S. S. Foster complains that the church 
has mobbed him. It is not so. The ehurch 
is the friend of law and order. Foster is not. 
He teaches that people should violate the civil 
law unless it accords with the law of God. 
Hence he was mobbed by his own converts.” 

“For 17 years the M. E. Church made an 
effort to keep slavehoklers out of her pale; 
but finding it impossible, she at last took 
them in, thinking access would thereby be 
opened to the heart of the slaveholder and 
slave.” 

“Are Methodists the cause of slavery? No. 
Are there any more slaves in consequence 
Methodists than there would otherwise have 
been? No, Therefore the M. E. Church is 
Anti-Slavery.” 

“If our church is pro-sirvery because she 
contains slaveholders, then she is anti-slavery 
because she contains abolitionists. And since 
she has ten times as many anti-slavery men 
as slaveholders, there is ten times the evi- 
dence that she is anti-slavery, that there is 
that she is pro-slavery.”” 

“I am an abolitionist—there lives not a 
Stronger one. Slaveholding is right under 
some circumstances.” 

I forbear. I nave given enough for # spe- 
cimen. 











s LEANDER HATCH. 


Patexv Bure :— . 

Permit me to suggest to “S," in his ar- 
ticle on “ Religious Demagogueism,” that a 
dispute regarding a question of fact, ina stage 
coach, is not strictly * public discussion.” — 
A. G. Kirk has been heard to say that he 
would not now participate in public, religious 
discussion. Where and what would be the 
loss sustained should he persist in that de- 
termination, even should all others follow his 

and even should they decide to ex- 
tend it to private discussion on all questions 
which have no tangible data? A. G. K. at 
present doubts whether public discussiun, on 


any subject, is profitable. This is another 
A comparison of opinions is pro- 


fit and if one set of views is presented to 
the public the opposite views should be made 
welcome on all subjects and on all oceasivns. 

The somewhat more than insinuated charge 
_ of hypocrisy and intrigue on the 2d Baptist 
Chureh, is too wholesale. Some members 
did leave the old chureh on account of its 


_ pro-slavery, and some for other causes ; some 






intensely desirous for the slave's emsn- 
others less so, and some felt little 


new cebu 
t pdmit wo proslavery members. There 


| was probably a want of thorough understand- 

ing im and out of the church. The writer of 
| this article understood it was a seecssion on 
| anti-slavery principles, and he thus reported 
it f:e and near to the credit cf the seceders, 
obtaining for them, as it now appears, asym- 
pathy which,’ as an organization, is unmer- 
ited. 

But to theissue. If the 2d Baptist chureh 
is now posilively anti-slavery and maintains 
that negative anti-slavery is pro-slavery, and 
if the ist Baptist and the Methodist church 
of Salem are of thie negative character, then 
is there dificulty in reconciling the exchaage 
of pulpits and the ordination affair spoken of ; 
an explanstion of the app: i istency 
devolves upon those who made the arrange- 
ments and defend them, while those who 
were not comsenting are not involved. 

Does not +S” keow that theologians can- 
not difer cm questions parely ethical? * As 
ye would shat othesa do anto you, even so do 
ze unto them,” tells what it mears without 
comment, and is understood, whether prac- 
tised yea or nay, by all. Ii they can disa- 
giee only regarding inexplicable abstractions, 
why should he fault them when they perceive 
that it is more important to meet and love as 
brethren than to take either an offensive or 
defensive position in relation to undemon- 
strable dogmas? If he can exert an influ- 
ence to prevent them from embarrassing their 
deliberations by blending theology and eth- 
ies, he will confer a real benefit, whether ac- 
knowledged or wot. 





AMOS GILBERT. 


Economy, Wares Co., Ia. 
Dear Fairnps: 

We have just closed a conventicn at the a- 
bove named place, which is a strong hold of 
the Liberty party. Formerly there was a 
great amount of anti-slavery zoal manifested 
in this region, but since so large a number of 
the abolitionists have discovered that more 
good ean be effected by casting a vote into 
the bloody ballot-box, (thereby pledging 
themselves if need be to lay down their 
lives for the propagation of the ‘sum of all 
villainies,””) than by correcting public senti- 
nent, here, as in all other places where they 
have left the moral warfare and joined in 
with the corrupt polities of the day, the anti- 
slavery fire has ceased to burn. 

Oh, would that the thousands of honest, 
sincere men in the ranks of the third party, 
could only see that designing demagogues 
who have been drawn into their ranks by its 
being shown that slavery robbed them of the 
dimes, rather than from their feeling for 
them who are ia bonds as bouad with them, 
are leading them off of the anti slavery 
‘wack. qual , 

Uur meeting, from the above cause, main- 
ly, was small. A strong prejudice existed a- 
gainst us when we came here—a prejudice 
set on fire by, I suppose I might say, the 
most prominent third party man in this re- 
gion, a8 we were informed. But after the 
meeting closed many were heard to say, 
“We like them much better than we expect- 
ed to,” ‘ 

Tam informed that many who left the 
house whenS, S, & A. K. foster were speak- 
ing, sat quietly and listened to us put forth 
the saine sentiments. It was published to be 
a fair and convention, But after stating 
what I have above, it would be needless to 
say that the fair part, also, was almost a fail- 
ure. About $6,00 worth was sold. Afier 
the meeting was over, it was plain tobe seen 
that they did not feel satisfied with what had 
been done—that they felt that our eause 
was worth supporting, So they gavea large 
vote for trying it over. All of the women 
present voting in the affirmative. The pros- 
pects, here, are cheering. If they will give 
us a fair ehance I think we could produce 
such an effect every place. But I am wri- 
ting too mach for a paper so well occupied 
as is the Bugle. I will add that there are 
some of the most whole-souled anti-slavery 
men and women in this region that I ever 
met with, and that amongst the third party of 
this region there are many who only need to 
know our principles, in order to embrace 
them. J. P. DAVIS. 


OO FS EL TT ORT 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
SALEM, DECEMBER 25, 1846. 








“1 love agitation when there is cause for 1 


ef in their beds.”—£dmund Burke. 











Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


0 Publishers of Standard please send 
their paper for one year to Dennis Tracy, 
Mesopotamia, Trumbull county, O., and to 
Caleb Pinkham, Fowler’s Miil, Geauga co., 
, Ohio, and charge the same to editors of Bu- 
gle. 

O¢7> Publishers of Liberator please send 
their paper for one year to J. N. Frisby, 
Claridon, Geauga co., O., and to Joseph 
| Green, Troy, Miami co., 0. 





_ Owing to an error in making up our first 
page, the letter of Edmund Quincy is made 
to precede that of Gerrit Smith. As Mr. 
Quincy's letter is a review of the other, the 
order should have been reversed. 
In last week's paper, in the article on “Re- 
Demagogueism,” for ‘* Makonna,” 
read * Mokanna ;” also in the same article, 
neat the end, fur * had been a faithful testi- 
| mony,” read, “had borne,” de. 


—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 





Léttorial Coriespondence. 


Oberlin Etection--New Lyme Come-Out- 
ers--L. L. Rice. 

So it ccems Liberty party at Oberlin bas 

been making a practical application of its 
priectples of interpretation to the Constitu- 
tion of Chio; and admitting illegal votes.— 
If ihe members of that party interpret their 
private contracts by the same rule that they 
co their public ones, they would be regarded 
as a set of knaves, unworthy the confidence 
end respect of community. No man who 
dealt with them would understand the natare 
of the coutract made, until it was fulfilledy 
and the written agreement destroyed. For 
| instante, one gives a note of sixty days, at 
the expiration of that time the holder de- 
mands the money. O, says this new teacher 
of morals, the contract is susceptible of an- 
other construction—the word days is often 
used in seripture to signify years, so this 
Liberty party moralist justifies himself upon 
scriptural ground in withholding the money 
for sixty years—and this would be no more 
dishonest than the course pursusd by the Lib- 
erty party judges at Obertin. 

Again, one of these new moralists isa 
merchant in New York city, we will say; he 
contracts with a New England manufacturer 
for five thousand yards of muslin, and by 
muslin they both mean a coarse fabric, worth 
some eight or ten cents per yard. ‘Time pas- 
ses on, and the merchant sees that the con- 
tract is susceptible of another construction, 
so he refuses to receive the coarse cloth, and 
cemands fine book muslin instead, which is 
worth seven or eight times as much—thns he 
attempts to cheat the manufacturer out of two 
or three thousand dollars, under his new sys- 
tem of morals. Such would be some of the 
workings of this new kind cf ethies—heaven 
save our country from such morality. 

At Andover we incidentally alluded to 
this case of perjury at Oberlin—the receiving 
of illegal votes. A Congregational clergy- 
inan—by the ‘hame of Roberts who had been 
resorting to the smallest quibbles imaginable, 
evidently to take up the time of the meeting 
—in order to detend Liberty party from the 
charge, demanded our authority for the state- 
ment, and made the demand with sucha 
tone, and in such a manner as conveyed to 
the audience the idea that he would not qui- 
etly submit to hear the party slandered, and 
that as we had made such a charge, we must 
either prove or retract it. The proof seemed 
to be satisfactory, for shortly after he justifi- 
ed the deed—~said it was the act of intelli- 
gent men, desirous of carrying out that pro- 
vision of the Unites “tates Constitntion 
which declares, that, +The cit 
state shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens im the several 
states.” 

If such be the action of the party in its in- 
faney, and while its bers are comp 
atively insignificant, what would it not do if 
it were in the ascendant and had the control 
of the government? It has been striving to 
untie the Gordian knot by which the Con- 
stitntion is bound to slavery, or rather by its 
skill in interpretation and divination to prove 
that the knot is a creature of the imagination; 
but failing in this, it has avowed its inten- 
tions in no unmeaning terms to use the 
sword to cut it, and through the columns of 
the Emancipator has declared “if it were 
possible for slavery to exist in this Union af- 
ter the opponents of the system had assumed 
the reins of goverament, we showld be infavor 
of using the physical power of the nation to 
put it Out of existence.” “We go for sweep- 
ing from this planet by the shortest possible 
cut, a set of selfish, cowardly, cermorauts, 
who manufacture crime out of woman's mer- 
cy. Let Whigs and Democrats distinctly 
understand that our use of the ba/lot-bow leads 
to the use of the cartridge-box.” If the E- 
mancipator speaks the sentiments of Liberty 
party, and its language is to be interpreted, 
not as the party interprets Constitutions, but 
by the rules of common sense and general 
understanding, its triumph will be the com- 
mencement of a civrl war—its success the 
destruction of the Constitution and of the A- 
merican Union; net by the peaceable meas- 
ures we propose, but amid the tumult of bat- 
tle and the confusion of conflicting hosts. 

We were much gratified with our visit at 
New Lyme—the slave has many true fiends 
there, who are devoted in spirit and eatnest, 
and constant in labor. The lines of demark 








and spare not.” We were taformed tiatthe | 
Baptist church was ina very unsettled state — 
—that the communion had not been observed | 
fora long time, some of the anti-slavery | 
members declaring that they would not com- | 
mune with the others. Notwithstanding | 
that, Elder Foote, their minister, is an excel- | 
lent commander; yet some of the aonb} 





seem disposd to resist his authority, and 
question his infallibility. Oa one oceasion 
he told his church it was enough for them to 
look to him, and he would look to Christ.— 
He claivas to be anti-slavery —says he has 
been so for forty years, and although he nev- 
er preaches against slavery, we were told he 
voted with Liberty party. Some time since 
he called a meeting in order to give his 
views on the subject, and his reasons for not 
denouncing the system from the pulpit. In 
the course of his remarks he said that when 
he went into a place and took charge of a 
church, he wanted its members to look to 
him, and mind hin—that when he told them 
Mto do any thing, ‘hey musi do it, and when 
he told them not to do it, they must nol du il. 
He said that when Gen. Washington once 
commanded an officer to perform some duty, 
the officer asked his reason for such a coin- 
mand. “Can you keep a secret!’’—asked | 
Washington. “Certainly.”’ replied the offi- | 
cer. So can 1,” responded the General.— 
“This,” said Elder Foote, “iilusirates my 
position, | lay my plans in secret, and Ll keep 
them to myself—it is enough for you lo obey 

” 

We oeeasionally see 2 copy of the Cleve- 
land American, and found in a recent num- 
ber a crippled explanation of what the editor 
meant when be said he rejected Fr ster’s 
communication. He is certainly very un- 
reasonable to find fiult with us because we 
believed his assertion, that he rejected the ar- 
ticle referred to because of the abusive lan- 
guage contaiged in the first paragraph—he 
even thinks it was mean (though he does not 
quite say so) in us not to know aud to state 
that it was nof the first, but some other para- 
graph to which he referred, We will take 
good care not to believe the assertions of L. 
L. Rice in fu'ure, for it seems (by his own 
declaraion) if we do we shall believe false- 
hoods, and furthermore sha!l be censured by 












cants immediately resigned! By that act it nection with them. W. E. L. is entirely 
lost one-third of its members, and is per- | too sensitive for his own good, and too sue 
chance even now mourning over its departed | picious to do justice to others. 

: ra i] ———-> 
power and refusing to be comforted. When - Si 
the church lays it head in the lap of slavery, | A short Talk with our Green Plain 
it must expect to be shorn of its strength, | Friends. 
and bound and imprisoned by the wily Phil- Dear Farenps:— 
istines who rule in this land. The Method- | It has been a matter of surprise and grief 
ism of Montville is rather a strange speci- , to me that you, although you are but few, for- 
men of christianity if Asa Underwood, a lo- | getting that the “race is not always to the 
eal preacher at that place, be a true represen- | swift, nor the battle to the strong,” and that 
tative of it, for he says if a man should be | numbers do not ensure victory, or change the 
suffering and he did not see him, he would | force of a single principle, a single truath— 
not be required by the obligation to love his should show such a desire to be connected 
neighbors as himself, to relieve him, although | with the Indiana Yearly Meeting, and also 
he should be aware of his necessitous condi- | the other (Hicksite as they are called,) Years 
tion, We ought perhaps to add, that our ly Meetings, on this continent. In this you 
meetings at that place were very satisfacto- | appear the more inexcusable as you seem to 

' . 7 

ry. , | have individually at least, seen your duty 
We found Chardon, the county seat of Ge- very clearly on the slave question. But col- 
auga, our next place of meeting, to be an ex- lectively, in my opinion, you err greatly.— 
cellent representative of those cold and heart- | And here let me say, but few persons seem 
less settlements, county towns. Asa gene- | willing to admit that they are no more justi- 
ral thing, it is better fur reformers to avoid | fiable in the performance of any act in a cor- 
them, So long as there is any other soil un- | porate capacity, as members of a sceiety, a 
cultivated, shun them, for moral labor is less j church, a banking or rail road company, or of 
productive there than in almost any other , 2 government, than they ore individually.— 
place. There is always to be found in coun- | Yet, potwithstanding their unwillingnes to 
ty towns, as well as in the capitols of States | admit this, murder is not sanctified by its be- 
and Enipires, an aristocracy which is unfa- | 12 the wet of a government—slavery because 
vorable to the growth of principle, Then in| 't '8 sanctioned by the chureh, or any other 
Court week comes the Court with all its iniquity because it is the act of individuals 
hangers-on, whose business it is, not to re- ‘in their collective or corporate capacity, even 








him for so doing. As to his refusal to pub- | 
lish S. S. Foster’s communication being a 
God-send, we advise him not to flatter his | 
vanity too much, lest he should meet with | 
the fate of the frog who strove to swell him- 
self to the dimensions of the ox. It isan in- 
cident, usefal by way of illustration merely 
—a straw to indicate the quarter whence the 
wind blows. Strange that he who casts the 
should esult as though he bad crexted 
he Wind that blows nie tha fro.—Eons. | 
Since we wrote you last we have had some 
great meetings, aud others of a less interest- 
ing character. Our appointment at Union- 
ville was 2 failure. We were told that there 
were many in the place who would like to 
attend an anti-slavery meeting, but who were 
unwilling to take upon themselves the res- 
ponsibility of getting one up. The spirit of 
slavery seems to be in the ascendent, and 
hold in fear those who claim to be the friends 
of the oppressed. It was at Unionville our 
friends Foster were held in durance for sel- 
ling anti-slavery books on the Sabbath. Ja- 
son Olds, a Congregational minister who 
lives a short distance from the village, and | 
his wife, were the first persons who visited | 
them after their arrest. We spent a day 
with them at their pleasant home, and found 
them to be true friends of freedom and lov- 
ers of christianity. They spoke with affec- 
tionate remembrance of the Fosters, and ap- 
peared much interested in their welfare. 
At Montville, the place of our next appoint- 
ment, the friends did the best they could for 
us, but were unable to furnish any room but 








dists, and which some part of the time was 
densely crowded. There is a comfortable 
Methodist meeting house in the village, but 





sectarianisin refused to open it, and fearing 
we should get in by some other means than | 


the keyhole lest witch-like we should ride 
through it with a broom-stick for a charger. 
Poor sectarian Methodism! it recently recei- 
ved a great shock in Montville. On a cer- 
tain occasion one of the preachers of that de- 
ngmination attempted to establish an anti-sla- | 





ation are clearly drawn—the people ere ei- 
ther hot or cold. Disunion has talen so 
strong a hold upon the affections of mny— 
has become so popular, that it has almost 
ceased to be aterm of reproach. ‘Tw pro- 
slavery churches have felt its pow@, and 
their members as much dread the presence of 
a Come-outer at their solemn meetings, as 
the churchmen of England dreaded tht pres- 
ence of George Fox in their assemUlies.— 
The Come-outers at New Lyme are sich in- 
veterate ‘*yo-inners” when’a por-slaviry re- 
ligious sae Me to be held, that the secta- 
rians feel as though they were tormened be- 
fore their time. ‘The former have detemined 
to prevent any revival of a man-stealng re- 
ligion in their town, and are therefor con- 
stant in season and out of season, to ¢xpose 
the character of that church which falsely 
claims to be the ehureb of Christ. Albough 
they have been threateved with proseution, 
rand the Baptist church on one cecaéon, in 
the extremity of her need, inscribed over the 
pulpit, “ Remember the civil law tonight,” 
yet the Come-outers eontinue to “Cry aloud 





very ch t for the M. E. Church North, | 
and asserted it had no connection with slave- 





ry although at the very time he was speak- 
ing there were four slaveholdi a 





form criminals, but to punish all offenders 
who are not strong enongh to break the mesh- 
es of the law. ‘There tco are office holdess 
who must walk in the tortuous paths of par- 
ty, and must give heed to its commandment 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.”— 
They of course will sustain the party that 
sustains them, and it isto the interest of their 
families and frends to do the same. Then 
there are the office seekers, whose number as 
compared with that of the cflice Aviders is as 
legion to unit; they are all interested ia pro- 
pitiating ** the powers that be,” and proving 
by their devotion to party that they are even 
more worthy than those who hold the office 
they covet. Now with such material to work 
upon, and with the influence of such to con- 
tend against, the moral reformer will find 
that his labors will be of but little profit.— 
However, 18 an appoiatmeut was inade there, 
we went, heralded by an announcement from 

ruce—not he of Bannock-burn, but of the 
“Republican & Whig’ of Chardon, that “as 
they are of the Abby Kelley class of politi- 
cians, they are entitled to very little conside- 
ration.”” We were informed that the last 
anti-slavery lecture delivered there, was giv- 
en by Theodore D. Weld, who was mobbed 
for his temerity. Some threats were thrown 
out against us, and it was intimated that if 
we should speak of the Constitution and the 
fathers in Chardon as we had done elsewhere, 
it would not be well forus. We found it as 
we expected, a toriibly cold place; but the 
fires of anti-slavery which have been kindled 
upon every hill-top have thrown a little light 
and some heat upon the county seat of Geau- 
ga, and its people were willing to listen to 
the strong doctrine of Disunion without mob- 
bing its advocates as they did Theodore D. 
Weld. 

Among the best meetings we have held 
was the one at Munson. A large audience 
assembled in the Disciple’s Meeting House 
at that place, and appeared much interested 
in the discussion of the various points that 
came up for consideration, throwing in ques- 
tions, stating objections, &e. The Disciple’s 
eburch at Manson has many members whose 
hearts on the question of slavery are right, 
though of course, we ider their p 
wrong, as the church with which they are 
connected holds christian fellowship with the 
slaveholding Disciple churches of the South, 
and has in its communion the supporters of a 





a small house used by the Wesleyan Metho- | pro-slavery government and constitution. If 


it were an anti-slavery church it would dis- 
cipline its pro-slavery members, for it has 
members who declare they hate the name of 
Abolitionist, and who are tostile to the anti- 
slavery cause; and the very fact that it has 


through the door, it nailed down the wine | pro-slavery members who are content to retain 
dows, and for aught we know, stopped up | 


their connection, is pretty conclusive evi- 
dence that it is not as anti-slavery as some of 
its friends claim that itis. Pro-slavery men 
are generally far more consistent thanare the 
majority of professed abolitionists. They 
will at once come out ofan anti-slavery church 
ifthey happen to be connected with one; no 


though they should assemble as a Quaker 
Meeting, and call themselves the ‘-hody.”’"— 
In the first place, you were proscribed, fur 
what? Was it not for protesting against the 
wickedness of George F', White, one of the 
recommended ministers of the New York 
Yearly Meeting, and was he not sustained 
by every Yearly Meeting on the continent ? 
Nod while some were cast for that act, with- 
out the pale of the society, why should you 
then, wish to continue a religious fellowship 
with those who sustain the guilty, and crash 
those who would rebuke them for their sins? 
Can you, do you expect to derive any benefit 
from the religious fellowship of any but the 
good? Or ean those who oppose the right 
by fellowshipping you, aid you in your testi- 
mony in favor of the right? Or rather, will 
not your testimony in favor of the right be 
weakened and destroye. by joining yourselves 
to those who oppose it? You ean easily see 
that by joining yourselves to a band of horse 
thieves, your testimony against horse-stealing 
would be destroyed; and under these cireum- 
stances your testimony against other iniqui- 
ties would have no influence for good. For 
this act of yours, in protesting against the ini- 
quitous course of George I. White, the In- 
diana Yearly Meeting laid down your Quar- 
terly Meeting. This you straggled against, 
instead $f rejoicing that wrong doers felt so 
rebuked by your upright, trathful testimony 
for the right that they quit your company.— 
But do you suppose that they continue to feel 
that rebuke when you try to get back into 
theircompany? Like seeks its like; and when 
you seek their company, they must suppose 
that you have a feeling of fellowship, after * 
all is said and done, for them in the course 
they are pursuing. 

But to the Indiana Yearly’Meeting. This 
body assembled in Waynesville in 1842, and 
on that first attempted to lay down 
your Meeting, which attempt did not then 
succeed ; but at that time an epistle of cor- 
respondence and religious fellowship was re- 
ceived from the Bultimore Meeting, one of 
the association of Yearly Meetings on this 
continent, urging Friends to employ no other 
means to prevent the improper use of ardent 
spirits but the testimony of Friends; and 
when we reflect that one prominent member 
of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting is an exten- 
sive wine merchant—that some of the lead- 
ing Quakers there are wine bibbers—that 
there were others who kept wine in their hou- 
ses. to treat visiters with, and some of them 
stronger drink for oceasional use—that some 
of the young Quakers, who had acquired an 
appetite for alcoholic drinks in their fathers’ 
houses, and by following the example of the 
older Quakers, had b beastly sots, and 
that some of, them had gone down to fill the 
loathsome graves of drunkards, and that the 
testimony of Friends, so far as using aleohol- 
ic drinks is concerned, allows the use of them 
which makes the drankard, and when he is 
made, and would most need help to struggle 
against his strong morbid appetite, in order 











hope of working out a pro-siavery © rsion 
will induce them to remain in it, for they 
know thatif itis really ananti-slavery church 
their influence will be given in favor of prin- 


attached to the church, in which were slave- | ciples to which they are opposed. Aboli- 
holding class-leaders & slaveholding preach- | tionists, on the contrary, hold onto the skirts 
ers. One of the members of the Montville | of their pro-slavery denominations, and give 
chureh, not having the fear of the clergy be-, their support to churches whose position they 
fore-bis eyes, nor being a believer in their ine | condemn. 


fallibility presumed to say, not in the mee-| We observe by the Bugle of Dec. 4th, 


ting house, for that would have been sacri- | that our correspondent W. KE. Lukens is out 
lege, but afier adjournment, that what the upon us again, and in his comments upon our 
preather said in relation to the connection of , editorial notice of the death of N. P. Rogers 
the M. E. Churel with slavery was false. | has presented his inference as a fact. As N. 
This came to the ears of *the powers that) p, Rogers was opposed to organization, and 
be,” and as the presumed infallibility of the as we are of the opinion he was partially ine 
Methodist church and its teachers is as ne- sane, therefore says W. E. L. the editors of 
evenary to its existence, as the prescmed in- | the Bugle char insanity upon all 

fallibility of the Pope is necessary to the ex- saalladlines if out sdisvepiatiat er ee 
istence of Romanism, they of course visited | little more careful to obtain proof before he 
the offending brother, who contrary to their | made his onslaught upon us, he would not 
expectation refused to submit to theirauthor- | have penned such a letter as he did. The 
ity so far as to disavow what he knew to be | no-organizition views of N. P. Rogers were 
true, preferring rather to be excommunicated. | not in our mind when we expressed the opin- 
The church cut off Josiah Miller, its rebel- | jon we did, but we referred to certain actions 








es # 


to ov it and save himself from being 
wholly ruined, he is cast outside the pale of 
the society, as the retailer of grog casts out 
of his house the wretch who has become in- 
toxicated and dered boi ly crazy, 
upon what he has purchased and drank there. 
1 say when we reflect upon these circumstan- 
ces, and what the testimony of Friends in 
this regard amounts to, and call to mind at 
the some time the fet that when it was dis- 
covered that all use of alcoholic drinks is 
an improper use, that to use such drinks cre- 
ates a morbid appetite, which, when fed by 
alcohol almost always leads to habitual in- 
toxication, and that in this way thousands up- 
on thousands have been made drunkards and 
thousands of parents have in consequence died 
broken-hearted—th ds of families have 
been Jeft destitute, and that their grief and 
suffering has been seen, the ery of agony of 
the wife and the wail of the child heard, eve- 
ty where—that when new light was shed 
abroad on the subject, men and women began 
to abstain entirely from its ase, as the only 
remedy forall this evil—that men, women and 








lious subject, and fourteen of ite sommuni- ' and sentiments which had no necessary con- | children, to save themselves from ive ravages 


and to encourage others to do likewise, were 
pledging themselves by thousands and tens 
of thousands to abstain altogether from its 
use as a drink or beverage, and that thou- 
sands of men had already been rescued from 
the gutter and sent to their families, not to 
curse as they had done, but to bless them— 
not to impoverish, but to nourish them—and 
that the prayers of the pure and true-hearted 
were ascsnding to Heaven for this glorious 
and righteous work to go on uniil all of the 
haman family should be redeemed from the 
blighting ravages of this crying sin—that 
then the Quakers of Maryland, feeling them- 
selves rebuked for their practices and wish- 
ing the countenance of the Quakers elsewhere, 
urged those within the bounds of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, to employ no such means 
and measures for the redemption of the ine- 


us contains two elegant flower prints, taken 
from nature. Its contents, (with the excep- 
tion of one chapter which we think caleula- 
ted, whether so intended or not, to counte- 
nance the infamous war which the U. 5. 
Government is waging against Mexico,) are, 
we belleve, well suited w the minds of young 
persons. 

The work is edited by Seba Smith. J. 
K. Wellman, Publisher. Price, $1,00 per 
year. J. 





Frienps Epirons: 

In a sincere but rather noisy company, 
where it was my chance to be lately, the 
character of your paper was discussed. It 
was said on one hand, that it is one-sided 
and exclusive, on the other, that its columns 
have been and are open to anti-slavery arti- 
cles, whether in favor of disunion, liberty 





briate, or to stay the ravages of intemperance, 
and that they, in reply to thiscall upon them, 
Stated that they were strengthened and en- 
couraged by it.” . 

I say when we reflect coolly and calm'y 
upon all this, we mast come to the conclu-| 
sion, that the act of the Ballimore Yearly 
Meeting to employ no other means but the 
testimony of Friends, to preveut the improper 
use of ardent spirits, and the act of the Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting in sending back word 
that it was strengthened and encouraged by 
that epistle, were both cold blooded, heart- 
less, devastating, murderous acts; and siiil 
you long for religious fellowship with such 
bodies of men and women! | 

Was it not that George F. White used his 
talents and influence to roll back the wheels | 
of the Temperance car, and to arrest the la- | 
bors of those who were working out the | 
slaves’ deliverance, that called forth your | 
protest? and yet you wish to be connected | 
with those whe sanction his course and sus- | 


tain him in it, proscribing you at the same | 


time, for objecting to it! 

I would ask you calmly to reflect and see 
if you are not weakening or utterly destroy- | 
ing your testimony, both against slavery and 
intemperance, by thus seeking the company 
of those who would avoid you solely because 
you nobly testified at one time in favor of the 
slaves’ cause, and the cause of temperance? | 
and to query whether it would not be better 
for you to take an indepepdent stand upon 
principle and in favor of the right, and to en- 
courage others to do likewise. 

Again, did not the Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
inn publish to the four quarters of the Globe, 
a lengthy report against abolitionism? Did 
not that meeting give evidence in this report 
that it would (bad it the power) crush you 
for your sympathies? 

Not many months since, a large number of 
slaves left.one of the lower counties of Ma- 
ayland, and proceeding peaceably Northward 
towards a land of Freedom, they being dis- 
eewered and attacked in Montgomery county, 
soek refuge in aswamp. ‘The neighborhood 
for many miles around was alarmed. Men 
well armed hurried to the spot to surround 
the ywamp, for the purpose of preventing the 
escape of these poor fugitives, and among 
these I am informed, were some of the Qua- 
kers of Sandy Spring neighborhood. ‘Then 
how can you, as abolitionists,so far forget your 
sered obligations to society—the slave—the 
anvbriate, as to utterly destroy your testimo- 
nyin favor of the right by trying (for the 
sale of the religious fellowship of these per- 
#om) to force yourselves into their compa- 
ny! 

Cin you fellowship them reliyious!y without 
destroying your testimony ? Ss. 
Man Hunters. 

Camsiderable excitement has prevailed in 
our village and vicinity for the past week 
owing to the fact of some “ Southern gentry ” 
being mn our community searching for * fugi- 
tives ffym labor.”” No open attempt has yet 
been made to seize any of our citizens. Ir 
will be well, however, for the people to keep 
awake, as there is yet danger that an attempt 
will be made to drag some of our brethren 
and sisters into slavery. 

We are glad to see indications uf sympa- 
thy for the fugitives. Even those who have 
never been known as anti-slavery men, ap- 
pear greatly interested for the safety of those 
in danger ; and general indignation is excit- 
ed against the unprincipled wretches who 
are eagaged in hunting men and women, that 
they may doom them to a condition worse 
than death. J. 


azine, for Janvary 1847, has come to hand.— 
The embellishments of this number are, per- 
haps, superior in elegance and beauty to those 
of any preceding one. 

Each ber for the ing year is to 
contain from ten to fifleen pages extra—eon- 
taining “the Islets of the Gulf,” asea tale, by 


Couper. J. 








Inaustraten Borany.—We have recei- 
ved the ninth number of this admirable work. 

This number, like those which have pre- 
ceded it, contains several well executed col- 
ored engravings. The work is designed to 
comprise descriptions of the most valuable 
mative and exotic plants, and cannot fail to 
commend itself to all lovers of the beautiful 
in nature and art. J. B. Newman, M. D., 
Editor. J. 


Tae Younc Peorie’s Macazine, is the 
tithe of a work recently commenced, in New 
York, the second number of which has been 
sent os. Thies work, os ite name implies, is 





party, or indeed any views on the general 
Task, hoping you will furnish, an 
especial answer, and pat the matter at rest. 


AMOS GILBERT. 


{In answer to eur friend's question we 


question. 


wish to state distinetly, that the columns of 
the Bagle are, and always have been, open 
to articles gf the character described; als: 
for articles in defense of slavery, and for all 
views having any direct bearing on the sub- 
ject. 
deny this, are either ignoraut of th: 


Those of whom A. G. speaks, who 
chores 


ter of the paper, and therefore not qualified 


to make such charges, or they are dishonest, 


and for that reason not to be regarded so far 
as this matter is concerned, J. 
Governor Bariley’s Messaze. 

Mr. Bartley, in his message, of course, 
calls the attention of the Legislature * to 
those pleasing circumstances which evince 
the goodness of an overruling Providence, to 
whose power we are indebted for all we en- 
joy.” He seems, however—when he comes 
to speak of calling out volunteers, at the 
command of the General Government, to 
fight the battles of slavery—to forget this 
same overruling Providance, and to have no 
regard or reverence for any higher power 
than the President of the United States.— 
We give two or three extracts from the mes- 
sage, which is all we have room for at pres- 
ent. 

On the 20th of May last I received throngh 
the War Department, a requisition from the 
President of the United States for three regi- 
ments of volunteers, Infantry or Riflemen, 
for the service of the United States, in the 
vending war with the Republic of Mexico.— 
This call of the President was made in obe- 
dienee to the act of the 13th of May, 1816, 
which had passed both branches of Congress 
by an almost unanimous vote. ‘The standing 
forces of the United States then engaged in 
the war, were believed to be in imminent 
peril, and the national defence near the seat 


assistance from the volunteer militia of the 
States, Under the high responsibilities im- 
posed upon me, I did not conser myself at 
liberty to disregard this call upon the patri- 
otism ofthe State. However much the ex- 
istence of war may be deplored, and howev- 
er great the difference of opinion about the 
unfortunate eveats which led to it, when the 
State was duly called upon nrder the author- 
ity of the Coustitution and laws of the Uni- 
ted States for military aid, the solemn in- 
junctions of duty imposed upon me as the 
Executive officer of the State, as well as ev- 
ery dictate of patriotism, imperatively de- 
manded, as [ considered, prompt and energet- 
ic action on my part to comply with the call, 
in the true meaning and spirit of the Con- 
stitution. 


If when a war be actually existing be- 
tween the United States and a foreign na- 
tion, and duly authorized by a law of Con- 
gress, a Siate, when called upon by the na- 
tional authorities, be at liberty to disregard 
the injunctions of the Constitution, and 
judge for itself as.to the necessity and expe- 
diency of the war, either to withhold its as- 
sistance from the United States, or to afford 
only a faltering, unwilling and ineffectual 
aid, the supremacy of our system of govern- 
ment must soon be at an end, and the consti- 
tutional muniments of our national defence 
prove unavailing. When the emergency of 
a war with a foreign nation is actually exist- 
ing, no superficial considerations of tempo- 
rary inconvenience of pecuniary sacrifice 
should prevent the performance of those high 
duties of patriotism which each state of the 
national confederacy, as well as every citizen 
of the Republic, owes to the country and to 
the cause of civil liberty. 

* * * * * . 

The army of the United States is now ia 
possession, by conquest, of five of the pro- 
vinces of Mexico: ‘Tamaulipas, New Leon, 
Chihuahua, New Mexico, and Califorsia.— 
‘The military commander who headed the for- 
ces which took possession of New Mexico, 
has affected to make a formal annexation of 
this province to the United States—has pro- 
claimed himself Governor of the province — 
essumed the exercise of civil authority over 
the people of that country, and actually re- 
quired some of them to take an oath of alle- 
giance to the United States. 

If the object of the President of the 
ted States, in sending an army into the inte- 
rior of Mexico, be solely to compel the gov- 
erament of that country to the terms of a 
speedy and honorable peace, such proceed- 
ing~ may. perhaps, be excusable, if mot en- 
tirely justifiable, Butif the purpose and et- 
feet of this invasion of Mexico, by our ar- 
mies, be the acquisition of territory, and the 
annexation of the subjugated provinces to our 
national confederacy, | hive no hesitation ia 
pronouncing it a violation of the fundamen- 
tal prineiples of our government and of the 
spirit and true intent of our national constitu. 
tion, The government of the United States 
has no right to engage in a war ‘of aggres- 
sion and conquest. ‘he very introduction to 
the constitution, expressive of its whole ob- 
ject and intent, most explicitly declares the 
sole design of our government to he “to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, en- 
sure tranquility. provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general weifare, and se- 
care the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 

And the whole context and 


Uni- 





dexfigred for the ronng. The number before | 


spirle of the constitution clearly repels the 








idea, that the United States can engage in 
any War, except when necessary forthe com- 
moa defence, and to insure the internal tran- 
quility of the country. Qur national eonfed- 

eracy is ove of limited powers, and clearly 

gives no authority to annex the provinces of 
a foreign pation by mere conquest, without 
the authority even of a law of congress, and 

without the consent of the people of the 

country to which those provinces belong.— 

Whether the gross usurpation of civil author- 

ity, committed by the military commander 

who has subjueated the province of New 

Mexico, will receive the treatment it merits 

at the hands of the national governuent, re- 

mains to be determired. There is no rule 

of the jus be/li established by the practice of 
nations, which can authorize a disregard of 

the constitution and of the limited purposes | 
and legitimate #esigns of our national com- | 
pact. Let justice be done, and the great 

principles of our constitution maintained, 

whatever consequences may follow. 

One of the first principles in the theory of 
our republican fora of government is, that 
the people of every country, for the purpose 
of preeeting their rights aud liberties and se- : 
curing their Indepesdence, hive ao inaliena- 
ble right to select and establish a govern’ 


| ment for themselves, and all times a com- 


of war was supposed to require immediate |” 


plete power, for the purposes aforesaid, to | 
alter, reform, or abolish the sane, whenever | 
they may deem it necessary, So important ; 
was this principle thought to be, we tind iw) 
embodied in the first scetion of tne Bill of 
Rights in the C ynstitution of Ohio, With. | 


ence, or evon cease to contemplate with ear- this view, it isdeemed important to hold mil-'! and have it ground fy 


nest solicitude as men and as Americans, the itary possession of al! the provinces which 


course which cur brethren of those States, 


united with us in the same great bond of un- peace shal! have been concluded and ratified | ult. it apg®ars that, altho 
g } } 4 


have been taken, until a definitive treaty of 


ie 








tressed.”” ‘ 
From the Galway Via 


ion, may feel it to be their duty no less than by the two countries. 
their true interests, to pursue towards thot op- 


ed by some, that hunun sl.very is not in it- country, and will be vigorously preseeuied Letters trom 


self an evil, but beeause we look upon it as there, with a view 14 obtain’ an honorabie 
an institution beyond our jurisdiction, subject peace, and thereby sscure emple ind 
to the contro! alove of the legislatures and 





ists. ‘There the convention which framed our pecuniary demands aguinst Mexrec.” 
Federal Constitntion found it, and there they | 
were compelled reluctantly to leave it, But | 
surely itis matter of rejoicing to us, no less | 
than honor to our fathers, thet, in laying the 
foundation of the social system here, where 
slavery had never existed, they in great wis- 


say much in reiation to the message. None 
but the blind 2nd reckless teols of an infa- 
mous government, will be influenced by it, aad 
such are not likely io read our paper. J. 


The war has not been waged with a view | erainent works, the Gas 
pr ssed and down trodden race; nor, much to conquest; but, having been commenced by ok 
eos, that we countenance the doctrine broach= Mexico, it bas been carried into the enemy's | to seek the pry 


mnity }at Neweastley Qovnty Li 
jor the expenses of the wer, as well as to | Superinrenteng oo e 
people of the several States wherein it ex- our miuch-injused citizens, who hold large | coased, T get 
| pressed their Antti 


It is useless, in a paper like the Bugte, to | been tesumeds 


dom and humanity hedged it out, by a per- 
petual interdict, and consecrated the land tw 
reedom. ° 

* * . ~ * 

And how, with the constitution of the U. 
States in our hands, p:o liming that Con- 
gress alone shall have power to deelars war, 
can we behold a President of ihe United 
States trample that sacred instrument in the 
dust, deliberately, and without the advice of 

Jongress then in session, involve the coun- 
try in a fore gn war of conquest, and yet not 
dare give ut'erance to our indignant condom- 
nation of the tn o:st tational acts!) Where 
ix the man who does not know and fel that 
his Mexican war is a residential wart A 





ota palpub’e vivlation of this fundamento] | war whieh before its commencement, Con- 
priveiple of all civil goveruments, we cannot} gress would not have declared! A war be- 
acquire by conqgest, and annex to out na-| gun without adequate cause, and without any 


Letter from Ur. Buchanan to the Mexican 


no less anxions to teriainate 1 
avoid the present unh 


an effort to accomplish this purp 
according!y instructed the tunders: 


Tho following coscponcerce, 5978 the | 


Times, to which it was communicated by its | 
Mexiern correspond out. 
ved were, of course, previously known; but | 
the correspondence iiseil, we believe, has 
Lever been public'ied: 





Tribune, reaches us through the J.ondon | ning,to sei pr evenie ay @ FONE 


All the facts iavol- 








Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
* Departnent of “tate, 
Wasutratox, July 27. 


“ Sirs The President of tic Uaited States, 
! 


Mexican Republic, kas | 

















tional Union, by the foree of ara, the In-/ great, justifiable, and commensurate object. | ret et of aes to propose through your ix- 
’ - celleney to the 


habited territery and organized provinces of | 
afonicn nations Even supposing it to be 
one of the constitational objects of our na- 
tienal confederiey to extend our civil author- 
ity, and acquire a vast extent of country, 
these subjugated Mexican provinces could 
not be aunexed to our wational Union with- 
out the cosnent of a constitutional majority of 
the peeple of the United Stas. 

The following, in relation to the black 
laws, though as good, perhaps, as public 
opipion will sanction, and therefoxe all that 
could be expected of a politician, gives evi- 
dence of very little regard for the wellare of 
the colored population, 

I can only repeat the recommendation 
made in my former communication to the 
General Assembly, in favor of the repeal of 
the laws imposing useless and unjust restric- 
tions and disabilities on the colored popula- 
tion of this State, ‘These laws have no ten- 
dency to limit the emigration and settlement 
of this kind of population within Ohio, and 
they are at variance with the humane spirit 
of the age and inconsistent with the charac 
ter of our people. ‘The colored population 
already located in ovr State, should be treat- 
ed with humanity and justice. Their rights 
are entitled to the protection of our laws, al- 
though their settlement in Ohio may be un- 
fortunate for themselves, Their further 
emigration to the State ought not to be en- 
couraged; and it may be discouraged, if it 
become necessary, in a manner not inconsis- 
tent with humanity and justice, 

+ - 


Goy. Bebb’s Inaugural. 
This production differs in one or two par- 
ticulars from Gov. Bartley’s message. In 
the message the unexampled prosperity of 
the State is attributed to an Oveiruling Pro-, 
vidence ; while Mr. Bebb seems inclined to 
the belief that it is owing to Gen. Wayne's | 
victory over the Indians, half a century AYO, | 
on the Maumee, and to the ordinance of 1787!) 

Without stopping to discuss this question 
whieh—though an important ene, especially | 
to theologians—we do not at present feel in- | 
clined to enter upon, we proceed to give such 
extracts from the Address as we have room 
for, and suppose will interest our readers. 

There are some things in the extracts se- 
lected that need comment, but we have no 
room for any thing of the kind this week.— 
We give the Jest and the worst of the Ad- 
dress. 

* > . * * 

Our own State of Ohio, embracing a very 
favored portion of this great valley, stands 
out before the eyes of all men, a wonder for 
her progress in population, wealth and pow- | 
er; for ber metropolis of near an hundred 
thousand souls ; her agricultural and mechan- | 
ical productions; her public works, her cel- 
leges, asylums, and schools; and her popu- 
lation of two millions of people, enjoying 
more of the necessaries and comforts of life, 
and enduring fewer of its privations, mise- 
ries and wants, than any equal number of 
men in any age of the world, i 

* * * * * 

The cause of this unexampled prosperity 
is as much without a parallel case in history 
as its effect. It will be found in the natoral 
resources of the State, in the security to t- 
tles to land, in the early protection and libe- 
ral polley of the general government. It will 
be found in the eharacier of her population, 
who, instead of emerging through long ages 
from barbarism to civiiiz.ton, brgught with 
them freedom, law, ebristianity and the arts 
of ervilized lite. It will be found in her free 
con: titution, couferring upon her Executive 
neither patronsge noe the ve/o power; and tn 
her legisiation, winch, in the main, has been 
liberal and wise. lt will be found in the 
Ordinince of 1787. That great charter of 
North Western liberty was here before our 
fathers. It had guirantied to every emigrant 
liberty of couserence—the right of tral by 
jury—the rght of equal represeutation—and 
the inviolability of private property. It had 
declared that no law tupitring the validity 
of coutrae!s, previous y unede without fraud, 
shouid ever hive any bia ting authority with 
inehe terctory.”” Aad ithe proclaimed that 
schools and the means of education, should 
forever be encouraged; for she plain reson 
that religion, morality, ant knowledge, are 
tecessary to good government, aud the hap- 
pioess of minkind.” 

But of al! the provisions of that ordinance, 
the most linportint to the cause of humanity, 
and the most beneficent in its operation upon 
the morais, the rigats, the happiness, and the 
prosperity of the millions, who in all time to 
come will ink«bit these States, is that which 
makes the soil north-west of the river Onio, 
forever incapable of sustaining a slave. 

With African servitude, as the framers of 
our goverament found it within the limits of 
the original slaveholding States, the 
of Ohio have no desire to meddle. Not that 
we look upon the subject with cold indiffer | 











compatible with the interests and integrity of 
the Union. A war conducted without wis- 
dom of design at Washington, and relieved 
from utter disaster and public odium, only by 
the prudence, bravery, and briliiant exploits 
of Gen, Taylor and his gallant army of regu- 
lars and volun‘eers, who hate triumphantly 
upheld our national banner, and won for 
themselves unperishable renown, and the 
gratitude of their country, 
. a * * * 

Let those enactments very properly by uni- 
versal consent denominated “ the black laws 
of Ohio” be repealed. They are impolitic, 
unjust, and inhuwan; at war with the genius 
of our free institutions and the age in which 
we live. 


President’s Message. 

This Document we deem unnecessary. to 
publish, as all of our subscribers who wish to 
read it can easily obtain it from other soure- 
es. [tis remarkable for two or three things, 
one of which is the heaven daring effrontery 
which ‘it ‘exhibits. It gives evidence of a 
depth or rather a length of impudence which 


Mexican Government that nes 


gotiations shall forthwith commence for the; 
conclusion of a Peace just and honorable fod 
both parties. Should itis offer he veceiv . 
and responded to by the Mexican Govern | 
ment inthe same frank and fliiendly epsrit | 
by which it has been dictated, he will imme- | 
diately. dispatch an Envoy Extraordinary and’ | 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the City of Mex: | 
ico, with instructions and full powers to con- | 
clude a Treaty of Peace wiich shall aijust 
all the.questions in dispute between the two 
Republics. If the Mexican Government | 
should prefer to send a Minister to Washing- | 
ton to conduct thg negotiation here, he shail | 
be received with kindness and respect, and | 
every effort shall be made to accomplish the’) 
ys ba of his mission with the least possible | 
de ay 
“In the present communication it is deem- | 
ed uSeloss, aut! might prove injurious, to dis- | 
cuss the causes of the existing War. This 
might tend to delay or defeat the restoration 
of Peace. ‘The past is already consigned to 
history; the future, under Providence, is with- | 
in our own power. { 
“The oceasion may. however, be embra- | 


. | 
ced to state that the President has ever cher- | 
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a poligy whieh 
the Government 
The Poung Irelonders 
“moral foree,” ander the 
the 30th May, 1845, until 
Repeal; and the Gayernom 
had their recogniza uotil as granted, 
sad of course wou ot qraatigy--casliiuse 
which wou'd give body of men an ap 


| portunity of drawing the sword, 


Mr. O'Connell was unable to enter into 
the present prospects of Repeal, the state of 
the country, or to reply to the Cork Repeal- 
ers, on account of the illness of his clerk.— 
As to Young Ireland, the term “phalanx” 
had originated with the Nation— ; 

He did not care what the young gentle- 
men called themselves—whether a young 
phalanx, or an old phalanx, or a noble phal- 
aox: they might adopt the lotier name il they 
pleased; they theinselees (the Coneiliation 
Hall Repeaters) were still satisfied with be- 
ing called Old Trelanders. There was then 
a noble phalans on one side, and the Repeal 
Association on the other. The rent for the 


we did not suppose even James K. Polk to | that one of the first wishes of his heart is, 


ished the kindest feelings for Mexico, and | week was only £58. 


Mr. O'Connell was about to leave Dublio 


be in possession of. 

By far the greater part of the Message, 
which fills more than ten columns in the “In- 
yelligencer,” is devoted to the subject of the 
the Mexican war, The President represents 
our Goverrment-as having, in ajl its conduct 

wards Mexico, acted honorably, magnani- 
mously and with the greatest condescention; 
as having borne insults, outrages, and viola- 
tions of faith beyond all parallel,with a patient 
indurance, unequalled in the histosy of eivil- 
ized nations! Hear him: 

The existing war with Mexico was neith- 
er desired nor provoked by the United States. 
On the contrary, all houorable means were 
resorted to to avert tt. After yoars of endur- 


| ance of aggravated and unredressed wrongs 


on our pati, Mexico, in violation of solema 
treaty stipulations, and of every principle of 
justice recognized by civilized nauons, com- 
menced hostilities, and thus by her own act, 
forced the war upon us. Long before the 
advance of our army to the lett bank of the 
Rio Grande, we bad ample cause of war 
against Mexico; and had the United States 
resorted to this extremity, we inight have ap- 
pealed to the whole civilized world for the 
justice of our cause. 

I deem it to be my duty to present to you, 
on the present occastun, a condensed review 
of the injuries we had sustained, of the caus- 
es which led to the war, and of its progress 
since its commencement. ‘This is rendered 
the invre necessary because of the misappre- 
hensions which have to some extent prevail- 
ed as to its origin and true character. The 
war has been represented as unjust and un- 
necessary, and as one of aggression vn our 
part upon a weak and injured enemy. Such 
erroneous Views, though entertained by but 
few, have been widely and exteasively cir- 
calated, not only at home, but have been 
spread throughout Mexico and the whole 
world. A more effectual means could not 


| have been devised to encourage the enemy 


and protract the war than to advocate and 
adhere to their cause, and thus give them ‘aid 
and comfort.’ 

It is a source of national pride and exulta- 


tion that the great body of our people have , 


thrown no suci obstacles in the way of the 
Government in prosecuting the war success- 
fully, but have shown themselves to be em- 
inently patr-otic, and ready, to vindicate their 
country’s hovor and interest at any sacrifice. 
The alaerity and promptaess with which our 
volunteer forees rushed to the field on their 
country’s call prove not only their patriotism 
but their deep conviction that our cause is 
just. 

. The wrongs which we have suffered from 
Mexico aluwst ever since she became an in- 

















dependent Power and the patient endurance 
with which we have borne them, are without | Government, through the channel indicated 
a potallel in the history of modern civilized | by your Excellency, the undersigned avails 


nations. 
these wrongs had been resented and resisted 
in the first instance, the present war might 
have been avoided. One outrage, however, 
permitied to pass with impunity, almost ne- 
cessasily encouraged the perpetration of a- 
nother, until, at last, Mexico seemed to at- 
tribute to weakness and ihdecission on our 
part a forbearance which was the offspring of 
magnanimity and of a sincere desire to pre- 
serve trieadly relations with a sister Repub- 
Bhs . - . . . . 
The war will continue to be prosecuted 
with vigor, as the best means of securing 
. [tis hoped that the decision of the 
reel Congress, to whioh our last over- 
ture has been referred, may result ple me 
and honorable peace. With our @ . 
however, of the unreasunable course of the 
Mexican authorities, it is the part of wisdom 


not to relax in ihe of our military op- 
cortovs until the result ie wide knows. {n 


‘There is reason to believe that if | 
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that she may be a powerful and prosperous for Derryham, on account of the state of bis 

Republic, in perpetual amity with the Uni- | health.—7'ribune. 

ted States, = = 
“Commodore Conner will transmit this | 











dispatch for your Excellency to the Govern- 

or of Vera Cruz, under a flag of trace; and 

you are respectfully invited tu adopt the same | 
ehannel for communicating your answer. 

“L avail myself of this oceasion wo offer 
your Excelleney the assurance of my most 
distinguished consideration, 

JAMES BUCHANAN, 
“To His Excellency the Minister of Foreign 

Relations of the Mexican Republic. 

Answer of the Mexican Minisier. 
*National Palace, Mexico, Aug. 31. 

“Sir: The undersigned, Minister for For 
eign Affairs of the Mexican Republic, has in- 
formed the General-in-Chief of the Libera- 
ting Amy provisionally charged with the 
supreme Wxecutive power, of your Excelben- | 
cy’s note of the 27th of July last, in which 
you propose, on the part of your government, 
the opening of negotiations which may lead 
to a lasting and honorsble peace between the 








. TOTHE PUBLIC. 

The undersigned have decided to hold a 

Fair on New-Year's day, in Salem. = T' 

will exhibit Fancy and useful articles forsale, 

and also prepare refreshment Tables. 

The object of the Fair being porely a be- . 
nevolent one, that of aiding in of 
our brothers and sisters in bonds, they 
peal to the generosity of the public to second 
their efforts, both by contributing articles for 
sale, and patronizing the tables by making 
purchases. ' 

RUTH ANNA LIGHTFOOT, 

* SARAH SMITH, d 
PHEBE HINSHILLWOOD, 
MARGARET HISE, 
ELIZABETH PATTERSON, 
RACHEL MYERS, 

ABIGAIL GRIFFITH, 
CAROLINE GRISSELL, 
ELMIRA GRISSELL, 





two countries. His Excellency being pos- 
sessed of the contents of said note, could not | 
bat fix his attention on the fact, that while | 
all discussion of the causes of the war be- | 
tween the tvo Republics is declined, it is} 
pretended to consider these merely as past | 
events now belonging to history. 

For the Exeeiitive to listen to proposals on | 
such a basis, when the subject treated of con- , 
cerns the honor of the country and the integ- | 
rity of its territory, and-compromises its na- 
tionality for the future, would be to depart 
from justice and thoroughly irritate publie 
opinion, already much excited, as the discus- 
sions which have taken place prove, by the 
apprehension of the question being termi-: 
nated in the manner proposed. Hence it is 
that the affairs of the Republic with the Uni- | 
ted States baving reached their present situa 
tion, it has become necessary to appeal to the 
nation tn order that, by means ot Represen- 
tatives elected with entire freedom, it may 
provide for its future security, honor and 
prosperity. 

“A Congress with this object has been 
summoned, and will open its session on the 
7th of December next, when, with other gra- 
ver matters, the subject of the war with the 
United States will be submitted to its delib- 
erations, and your Excellency’s note will be | 
laid before it for the resolution which may be 
judged conducive to the interests of the nation. | 

e Goverament of thé undersigned conse- | 
quently awaits the determination of that body 
in order to reply to the communication referr- 
ed to, the relations of Mexico with the Uni- 
ted States remaining in the interval in the 
position in which they were found by the 
General-in-Chief of the Liberating Army 
when he assumed the Executive power, 

“While remitting this answer from his 


himself of the occasion to assure your Ex- 
cellency of his distinsuished consideration. 
“MANUEL CRESCENCIO REJON.” 


Ireland. 


The accounts from Ireland are of a more 
favorable character, Employment has be- 
come general, and the price of food is very 
decidedly lower. 

A meeting was held at Longford, on the 
7th ult. in the County Court-house, for the 

urpose of urging the Government “to estab- 
ish food de; ots throughout the country, with 
the view of pulling down the present fumine- 
price of provisions.” 

“The destitute in the neighborhood of 
Old Connaught, the residence of the Right 
Honorable Lord Planket,” says the Free- 
man's Journal, “are liberally supplied with 
bread, meat and sonp three times a week, at 
his Lordship’s expense ; and itis the inten- 


HENRIETTA MARSHALL, 
REBECCA BONSALL, 
LYDIA TAYLOR, 
8 pewmrmaremnimt saat | 
WATER CURE. 


DR. J. D. COPE 


Has jast completed an addition to hia Water 
Cure Establishment in Sale. He ia ‘now 
prepared to seeure to an increased number 
of patients the fall advantages of the Hydro- 
pathic practice. 

Salem, Dee. 1816, 








BOOKS. 

A new assortment of books just received 
and for sale by J. Elizabeth Jones, among 
which are 
Douglass’ Narrative, in muslin, 

% @ in paper, with- 

out portrait, 25 


40 cts 


Archy Moore, handsomely bound, 40“ 
Despotism in America, 375“ 
Branded Wand, 36 
Christian Non-resistance, 374° 


Also, a variety of pamphlets, including 
the Slaveholders Religion, Brotherhood of 
Thieves, Disunion, &e. The Liberty Cap 
for children—price 8 cents, 


CHEAP FOR CASI 


The proprietors of the Salem 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have just received their fall supply of 
NEW HARDWARE and FRESH DRUGS. 
The patronage of their old éustomers, and 
the public generally is respectfally solicited. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem 11th mo 1, 1816. 





LOOKING GLASSES. _ 
In connection with Hardware and 
the subscribers have a large supply of new 
and handsome styles of latge and small Look- 
ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates. 
Old frames refilled and glass cutting done 


to order. 
CHESSVAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, llth mol, 1846. 





DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES,; 
OOTS and SHOES, (Exstern ond Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and. Paints, Oi! 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 5 
. TRESCOTTS 





tion of the Lady Plunket t purchase wheat 


Salem, O. let rn Ib. 2 


-- 








“ROETRY. 
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Ss For the A. S. Bugle. 
Our Wateh-Word is Disunion. 


“BW WILLIAM HAYWARD, Jr. 


—, 
Our Chiéf is from the realms above, 
Our is the heavenly dove, 
r over us is love, 
Our Watch-word is Distnion. 


An arrow from our Chief shall fly 

And pierce the Eagle in the sky, 

The rescued dove no more shall ery, 
Qur Watch-word is Disunion. 


“ 


As Man, our brother, is oppressed,— 

As Woman's wrongs are unredressed— 

And the poor child can find no rest, 
Our Watch-word is Disunion. 


The mother’s shriek, the father’s prayer, 
The babe’s wild cry that rends the air, 
Still arge us on to “Do and dare,” 

Our Watch-word is Disunion. 


. The friend of God—the friend of man 
Willjoin us in the glorious plan, 

Torid the world of Slavery’s ban, 

Our Watch-word is Disunjea. 


We hail with joy our Leagued Allies, 

A re-enforcement of the wise, 

With them we'll ever sympathize, 
Our Watch-word is Disunion. 


The league of fr si ship and - 

Is sanctioned by ir Sovereign Lord, 

The leaguer wield§ the spirit’s sword, 
Our Watch-w@rd is Disunion. 


* * * * *e @ 


Let us anticipate tf time, 
When friends shall meet from ev'ry clime, 
A consummation most sublime, 

Our Watch-word will be Union. 


O’er every region of the world 

The flag Sites will be unfurled, 

And Hate to Tophet shall be hurled, 
Our Watch-word will be Union. 


The children of our Father, God, 

No more shall feel the tyrant’s rod, 

No more their blood shail stain the sod, 
Our Watch-word will bo Union. 


They'll rest beneath Fair Freedom’s tree, 
The clustering vine their canopy, 
Our Watch-word will be Union. 


And in the cool refreshing shade 

The lover shall address the maid ; 

And none shall make their hearts afraid, 
Our Watch-word will be Union. 


And marriage shall not be denied— 
“The Mother’s Joy—The Father’s Pride,” 
Shall lightly gambol by their side, 

Our Watch-word will be Union. 


Where the “Peculiar Institute,”’ 

Makes half the children “Deaf and Mute,” 

Shall flourish Freedom’s classic fruit, 
Our Watch-word will be Union. 


Sweet love and peace shal! soothe the heart, 
Fair nature dwells with eful art, 
Those twins of God shall never part, 

Our Watch-word will be Union. 


Till then we're bound by every tie,— 
By every mandate from on high, 
To bide the Right or manly die, 

Our Watch-word is Disunion. 


The breast-plate of the North shall be 
Inscribed with “God and Liberty,” 
The Tekel doom of Slavery, 

Our Watch-word is Disunion. 


We'll blow tho bugle—strike the lyre, 
The South shal yield to moral fire, 
Her “Institution” shall expire, 

Ova Warcn-worp is Disunion. 
North Manchester, Ind. 


From the Herald. 
The Heathen. 


We have Bible Societies and Missionary 
Societies, which have for their object the 
christianizing of heathen. ‘The one refuses 
to interfere with slavery inany form. ‘The 
other gives Bibles to soldiers going to fight 
an uitous war, telling them to fight in 
the name of the God of Battles. Which is 
better, the Heathen fighting for freedom, re- 
venge or conquest in the name of the Mani- 
tou, or the Christian combatting for the ex- 
tention of slavery for conquest and gain, in 
the name of Christ. 

Ia the lone and olden forest, where the slug- 
gish Yazoo sleeps, 
b the umbrous cypress, slow- 
ly Tallahatche creeps, 
Where the gray moss hangs dependant, sway- 
ing slowly to and fro, 
Like the beard of hoary prophet, prophesy- 
ing only woe. 
Where the deep and dark morass, fringes in 
the silent river, 
And a dim and awful! shadow drinks the sun- 
shino up er, 
Where a du!l mysterious murmur, like the 
ope agpoedl the island ridges, dwelt of old 
arou island ridges, dwelt of o! 
or Cherokee. 
And whee, by the Tombigbee, hunted 


At 
the broad Santee, 
In Kentucky's bleody forest, in the conflict 
He alone in equal battle, met the mighty 
Senaea. 


the Yamassee, trembled by 


To the northward led the war-path, unto far 
ebraskas’ waves, 
as ng shrunk the Ossage, homeward 


hs’ braves, 
the southward like a whirlwind, up be- 


. fh rose the wail, 
wai" fled before, Aztalan turned 
: pale. 
* * * 


Go See penten idly, Tallahatchee 

And the dull m: murmur, creeps a- 
round hill, 

sadly, by the mar- 











he trembles, more than . 


| And the “dark and bloody ground” tills he 
| all the weary day; 
Slaves are on the ancient war-path by the 
distant Iowa. 





for broken-hearted virtue? We believe you 
have, and feel that the plea will not be vain. 
It is but a little that is asked—will you grant 
it? Shall the poor industrious female be re- 
warded for her labor, and thus be enabled to 


And still southward sweeps the whirlwind, | maintain the dignity of her sex? It is for 


still behind it bursts the wail, 
Still Mexitii flees before it, Aztalan turns 
deathly pale; 
Are ye Christians, oh my fellows, Christians 
| and shall these changes be ? 
Judge ye! are ye Christians better, than the 
heathen Cherokee! 


| 
| 
| 
' 


MISUELLANEOUS. 











THE FRIENDLESS. _ 
WIIO SHALL PROTECT THEM? 


BY E. D. WILLIAMS, 





ground, 
Her flight recover, and disdain the wound, 
bind . 
The broken force of her aspiring mind ? 
Youne. 

May, thongh he sink ever so low, may re- 
nd be restored to respectability, but 
once fallen can neverrise. Purity is 
eine—it departed, her existence ceases. 
| The creature remaine—but not the woman.— 
| Sho may repent, and Heaven will forgive, 
| but society will not forget, nor caia she for- 
| give herself. A life of shame is inevitable— 
| not from any undue severity of the social 
jeode, but from the nature of her being.— 
| Hence it is that so few efforts are miade to 
jreclaim degraded females. But is society 
| thus absolved from its obligations? If the 
| fallen cannot be reforined, may not that dar- 
| ling regulation of our religious community 
| which is urging thousands more inty the same 
frightful torrent of ruin, be modified? We 
{have implied a severe charge. It shall not 
remain ambiguous. We would at once an- 
nounce its import, but while we search for 
words to express it, Want, that fell worker 
of iniquity, with hideous® grin, points his 
| Skeleton finger to our bosom, saying, “ The 












you to say. 
** Thou knowest whata thing is poverty 
Among the fallen on evil days: 
’Tis Crime, and Fear, and Infamy, 
And houseless Want in frozen ways 
Wanderiog ungarmented, and Pain, 
And, worse than all, that inward stain 


: , t t ich d s in sneers | 
Foul elt coments tase Sones | naments his mantle-piece at Albany. 


Youth’s starlight smile, and mukes its 


tears 
First like hot gall, then dry forever.” 
(Rosauinp To Wein. 
* When the living stem 
Is cankered in its heart, the tree MUST FALL.” 








——Can her virtue, springing from the } 


When cleaving love and human interest) WO now. 


From the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Telegraph. 


Editor of the new Monthly-the C rystal Fount. / EFFECT OF GOOD MANAGEMENT. 


The gentleman named below formerly 
| taught school in Newburyport, Mass. 
boy alluded to is probably residing in that 


Mr. Page, the Principal of the State Nor- 
mal School, in his admirable address before 
the Teacher’s Institute of this county, at its 
last session, while on the subject School 
Government and Corporeal Punishment, re- 
lated an instance of the beneficial effect of 
good management that is worth being wide- 
ly disseminated, that ‘Teachers generally may 
profit by it. 
Mr. b, said that while engaged in school- 
teaching at the East, he had a boy brought 
into his school one day by his parent, who 
reported him as a very bad child. The fath- 
er came into the school with him, leading 
him by the collar. He said he had been in 
other Schools where they could do nothing 
| with him; that he had flogged him severely 
| at home, yet he heeded it not; that he would 
‘not observe the Sabbath or go to Sabbath 
School; in fact that he rene y hy parental 
and defied other authority; and he had now 
| brought him to see what he (Mr. P.) could 
, do with him. 
While this account was being given by 
| the father of the son the latter looked about 
| with an expression, that he would maintain 
‘his character there. Mr. P. took him, and 


bres who so finely stitched that garment, I | whilo he remained in his school for a few 


| have driven to desperation, crime, w:nd ruin?” | 
The Truth shall make His children free, | But did wo not pay all that was ask-ed for it? | gisobedience. 


to be rewarded for the two long d.ays labor 
sho gave it. Count its fine stitehes and mul- 
tiply them by a thousand times their nam- 
ber, and know, their product is but a unit in 
| the number of toars | wrung from heraching 
eyes, ere she ceased to watch the needle’s 
point for life.” 

Gentle reader, do you doubt the words of 
|} our unwelcome eccuser? If so, go with us 
and you shall bo convinced :—na_¥, take a 
brother with vou; go at midnight— ‘start not, 
the scene is all of virtue—go to that humble 
dwelling less than three squares from your 
own,—the sign upon the door points it out. 
Inquire of the poor widow for a seamstress ; 
there is one at your service. Leave your 
brother in the fireless little parlor, and go 
with the pale young stranger to her room: 
she will not object, for itis serapnlons) y neat. 

ere lies a vest nearly finished; an hour 
will complete it and entitle the maker to fifty 
cents from her employer. She has already 
spent thirty-six hours upon it; and at the 
same rate—eighteen hours and a half of twen- 
ty-four-—-she can make three in a week, for 
which she receives one dollar and fifty cents. 
In the meantime, she pays the poor widow 
one dollar for board and twenty-five cents for 
tent, leaving twenty-five cents for clothing 
and luxuries. If she lose no time and have 
no doetor’s bill to pay, she can live and en- 
joy the luxuries of thirteen dollars worth of 
clothing and other articles a year. All this 
you learn from her. She has made the cal- 
culation a hundred times, hesitating in doubt 
whether to despair or go on repeating the 
same tedious task, with no hopeof relief and 
no friend to cheer her. ‘The few tearé of an- 
guish that roll down her hollow check seem 
the last drops of a drained fountain; but 
speak a kind word to her, and the full fount 
of affeetion will pour forth its first oblation 
upon the altar of gratitude#™ It is the firstac- 
cent of disinterested friendship that ever fell 
upon herear. Her heart pulsates strangely 
anew, and she pours out her soul in an 
ken thanks. But it is late and you must re- 
turn. Resolving to give her speedy relief, 
you promise to see her again, and bid her 
good-night. 

Three weeks of uninterrupted pleasure and 
py occupations have passed, and you recol- 
ect the sad-hearted seamstress. You again 
visit the little dwelling and inquire for her! 
But she is not there, nor can any one tell 
where she is. 
and strange. No friend has searched for her 
—she has none to search. Grieved that you 
did not go sooner, you return pondering up- 
on the probable fate of the unfortunate girl. 

Years have passed, when you meet a 
wretched female, who calls you by name, 
begging but a penny to purchase bread. 
She was once the grief-pale seamstress, but 
is now an infamous outcast; wretchedness 
and disease have wasted her once beautiful 
form to a frightful skeleton, and her heart re- 
coils from your glance, while her hand reach- 
es for your charity. You inquire the cause 
of her sudden departure from the place where 
you first fuand her. The wretch weeps and 
departs. When Heaven shall unbottle the 
| tears of her innocence, let the story be told ; 
| we will not believe it from the lips of crime. 





Thus thousands have fallen—fallen? nay, | 


| have been crushed !—and yet the mighty en- 
gine is ‘tolling its ponderous mass over the 
|helpless! It makes one’s heart bleed to be- 
| hold the poor friendless 


rl going from door 
to door, begging for employment, yet turned 
sheltecless from each, b her qualifi 
tions are aot suited to the nicest estimate of 
that economy which robs the poor house- 
maid te sacrifice at the shrine of fashion.— 
Sull itis so. Still the weary seamstress re- 
ceives her pittance, and lives apon it till grief 
| drives her to despair, and despair to ruin; 
| and still we pass heedless on, scorning the 
fallen and trampling down the defenceless. 
one that any escape, yet many such there 
are. But no thanks are due to society for 
| their deliverance; for if, with the present 
rate of remuneration, an unprotected female 





_has resisted the current of oppression, it is 
mn shadow drinks his sun- 
| 


because she has verance in- 


the streams 


“Yes, but it was not sufficient to cause her | ang for several weeks another teacher 


Her departure was sudden | 


possessed perse _ for myself, 
' domitable and virtue as the opening lily might present to you. 
| by + of Paradise. iallaed ia cow dritking 
deep Tombighbee, faints Shall these things continue? Christian made a 


days, he was obliged to chastise him, for his 
Mr. P. was then taken sick, 


plied his place, who boarded at the came 
| house with him, and used daily to relate to 
him the trouble he had with the boy, and the 
punishment he gave him. Mr. P. said the 
accounts he received made him nervous, and 
| protracted his recovery; but finally he re- 
' gained his strength, and again took charge of 
| the school. He had before observed the 
| movements of this boy, and commenced a- 
| gain to wateh him. He saw him one day, 
when the boys were out at recess, step up to 
a couple of smaller boys who had clenched 
each other in anger, put a hand upon each 
| one of them and separate them, at the same 
| time saying to the larger boy that if he wan- 
ted to fight with any body he must take a 
boy of his size, and iJ: meanly impose upon 
a smaller one. 
school with his pocket full of apples. Soon 
his associates gathered around him, each one 
saying ‘Bill,’ (William was his name) ‘give 
me an apple? which request h plied 
| with until they were all gone, when a little 
| fellow came up to him with the same ques- 
tion. He felt in all his pockets but had none, 
and then replied, ‘I wish I had one for you, 
but I have not.’ 





ways, until one day when he was hearing a 
class recite, he did a forbidden thing, le 
Mr. Page spoke to him and said, ‘William, 
you may come here and stand by my side.’ 
The boy obeyed. Mr. P. let the class pro- 
ceed, but still his thoughts were with the 
boy, and finally he sent them to their seats. 
He had called him out with the intention of 
applying the rod. 


But he took him up to 
his desk, put his 


right elbow upon it, his 
hand to his head, oul his left hand over the 
ehoulder of the boy. The latter looked up at 
him, as much as to say, what new thing is 
coming now? 

Mr. P. then commenced talking with him 
in alow tone. He said to him, William, 
you are a strange boy. I don’t know what 
to make of you. You will be a bright man 
or a very bad one, and I fear the latter. I 





know that unless you reform, ed end will 
be a sorrowful one to yourself and to your 
friends. Yet there are some good things a- 
bout you, William.’ And then le went on to 
tell him what he had observed in him, when 
| he separated the boys and when he gave a- 
| way his apples. In looking downupon him, 
at the time, to his surprise Mr. P. observed 
tears gathering in his eyes. He continued 
to talk to him so as to reach his feelings, un- 
til the boy commenced crying. He thenask- 
ed him if he would be a boy if he let 
him go at that time, to which he replied, ‘I 
will try, sir.’ 

At first William endeavored to suppress 
his emotions that the other scholars might 
not see them, but finally, as he left the desk, 
he burst into tears and took the seat among 
his fellows, a subdued boy. Force had not 
conquered him, but Good 
be words—words of praise—had overcome 

m. 

From that time Mr. Page had no trouble 
with William while he remained in school. 
He finally left it to learn the trade of an iron 





| founder. 


The change had not only taken 
os in his behavior at school, bat at home. 
Te was another boy. His father could not 


| but notice it, and one day asked Mr. P. what 


he had done to make him a good and obedi- 
ent youth. 
Some years afler at an annual Thanksgiv- 





ing, when the people of New England cele- 
brated one of their happy home-gatherings, 
William was in his native place on a visit. 
Mr. Page fell in company with him in the 
Street, when it was raining a little, and offer- 
ed him his umbrella. They walked togeth- 
er to the Post Office, where Mr. P. went in, 
and, as he supposed, had parted with Will- 
iam. But on coming out he found him wait- 
ing, and they walked together again. At 
last William broke the ice. He saysto him, 
‘Mr. Page, I have been making something 
for you to remember me by. You know that 
I was good at drawing when at school, and I 
always thought that the first work I coald do 
would make something that I 

emny I have 
froma wel I have 
of it, cast it, polished it as 


Mothers! will you quietly behold the unfor- | well as.1 am able, and if you will take it, I 


tunate of r sex thus 
yod ob euiio Gar tho 


1 Have | shall be ve it to you. 
1 No tear Seat poaten tiki eter odbietted 


You are the 
me for any- 





sold many things that he prized, but the gift 


The | his heart. In our judgment, a teacher should 


sup-| P 


Another time he came to the. 


Soon the boy annoyed him in a number of 


I was blamed, scolded, and whipped 
enough. But no one ever told me I had a 
single good trait in me, till you did it. It 
made me feel proud. And 1 resolved then 
that I would never do any thing again to of- 
fend you. Howl kept my resolution you 
can best tell. 

Mr. Page spoke some kind words to him, 
said he should be very thankful for his pres- 
ent, and it was brought to him. He placed 
it upon his mantle-piece; and when he re- 
moved from New England to this State, he 


thing. 


of William was not disposed of, and now or- 

Single instances do not, as was remarked 
by Mr. Page, prove the correctness of a rule. 
Yet such instances should always be remem- 
bered by every teacher. Their avocation is 
a most important one. By harshness to 
youth, they make bad worse: by kindness, 
and Good Management they may change the 
bad nature to a genial one. ‘They should 
ever study the capacities and the disposition 
‘ofachild. They should, while cultivating 
his intellect, not forget to reach and benefit 


never use the rod, until other means have 
failed ; and when in the use of it, he should, 
as in the case of Mr. Page and William, 
strive to awaken the better feelings of the 
child, for he may thereby save one who will 
be an ornament in society and a blessing to 
his fellows, instead of hardening him in dis- 
olfedience, sealing up his happiness, and 
causing him to cast a blighting influence = 
on the ity. Teach parents, study 
Good Management if you would benefit the 
youth about you. 





An Interesting Funeral Scene. 


It_was a cold rainy Sunday in the month 
of October when I absented myself from my 
accustomed seat in the house appropriated to 
religious Te to go to a house of sincere 
and deep heart felt mourning, where, in the 
coffin, were the earthly remains of one who 
had filled for years a large space in the pub- 
lic eye. In early life he had been distinguish- 
ed above his associates for talent, wit and 
application to books; and, while young, had 
received the usual honors which the only col- 
lege in his native state bestows upon those 
who tread her classic halls. His profession 
in life was the Law, although for many years 
he devoted no very inconsiderable portion of 
his time to matters pertaining to ‘Theology ; 
not, however, as a public teacher, but as a 
rominent and leading lay member of a flour- 
ishing sectarian church. Yet when forty-five 
years had given him a comprehensive view of 
men, governments and moral obligations, and 
shown him that party and sect were claiming 
what belonged to country and pure religion, 
he abandoned his ion dnd gave but 
little consideration to the state or church, and 
threw all the energies of his powerful mind 





for a man to scrutinize too closely the works 
of the Creator,” and affirms that “ the right 
hand of the Lord will yet be employed to 
dash in pieces the enemy.” 


Another Mammoth Cave. 


A very remarkable cave, recently discover- 
ed in Missouri, 1s thus described by the 
Boonville (Mo.) Statesman. We fear the 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, will have to 
look out for its laurels. Neighbor Bullit, of 
the Picayune, what have you to say in the 
premises ? 

A most extraordinary cave was recently 
discovered in Howard county, between Glas- 
gow and Coopei’s bottom. One of the far- 
mers of the neighborhood, wanting rock to 
build, we believe, a chimney, went to an ad- 
joining hill-side for the purpose of quarrying 
there. In striking the earth with a hoe, or 
some similar implement, a sound was emit- 
ted, plainly indicating that the hill-side was 
hollow beneath, and, proceeding to remove 
the dirt covering the surface, he discovered 
a wall built of stone, and built evidently by 
human hands. ‘This wall he displaced, and 
it gave him entrance to the mouth of a cave, 
which, upon subsequent examination, he 
found a most extraordinary natural curiosity. 
The cave has been explored to the distance 
of three hundred yards. ‘l'weaty-five or thir- 
ty yards from the entrance is a sort of room, 
the sides of which, according to an account 
in the “Glasgow Pilot,” present a mo8t bril- 
liant and wonderful appearance. The wri- 
ter, who entered the cave with a Jantern, 
says: 

‘IL had not proceeded far before I entered 
the principal chamber that by a single light 
presented the most magnificent scene that I 
ever beheld. ‘I'he ceiling of this most splen- 
did cavern is some eighteen or twenty feet 
high, and of a hectagon form, the whole cei- 
ling presenting a shining surface as though 
it was set with diamonds.” 

Very near the mouth, another writer says, 
there is a stone shaped like a horse, but not 
so large, being only about three feet high. 
|. “The head, neck, and the body are entire- 

ly finished, and part of one hind leg, and all 
the rest is solid stone. The neck is made 
of three pieces, and stuck or fastened togeth- 
er thing like cabinet makers put the cor- 
ners of drawers together, (dove-tailed,) the 
rest is all solid.” 

In another part of the cave the walls on 
one side are very smooth. On these walls 
numerous letters, figures, and hieroglyphics 
appear, most of which, however, are so defa- 
ps to render them unintelligible. Nev- 
ertheless the figures 1, 2, 6, and 7, are quite 

lain. Just above these figures the letters 

ON & CARLO are legible. Farther 
on, the letters J. H. S. appear on the wall. 
An arm of the main cavern has also been 
discovered, and has been explored some two 
hundred yards. A writer says: 








into the cause of MAN; and, what was most 


despised and down-trodden, and wore outa 
feeble frame in seven years’ hard work for 


rightly the value of true liberty, and the im- 
portance to every man of thinking and acting 
for himself. 

Like most who peil reputation and life to 
benefit the linia + id the deceased was not 
a favorite with those who claim to be better 
by nature and higher by Heaven's partiality 
than most men, yet by all he was allowed to 
be a great man, and one whose like is sel- 
dom seen on earth. He died surrounded b 
a lovely and well educated family,—a wife 
who had walked pleasantly and intellectual- 
ly with him for nearly a quarter of a centu- 
ty,—seven lovely and beloved children who 
were jewels of priceless worth to the father 
while living, and who loved that father as 
fathers are but seldom loved,—and others near 
of kin, who made up an interesting family 

‘oup. We spent an hour of meditation and 

tiendly converse with others,—for there 
were some fifty or sixty persons present,— 
although it was an hour when others were at 
church,—and then the hearse bore away from 
the family who remained together around the 
family hearth unelad with mourning apparel, 
all that remained to them of one whose intel- 
lect, genius and descriptive powers have so 


lic print. No prayer intended for the curious 
ear; no sermon, in old and familiar phrases, 
were heard in the house of mourning, but 
each one who had come to take a last look 


pressive countenance of one who had often 
claimed their attention and commanded their 
admiration, was left to commune with self or 
with others, as seemed best to comport with 
duty or inclination. This made solemn the 
scene where disease had triumphed over na- 
ture and medical skill. 

At such an hourand in such a place, how 
transient appear life’s highest gifts and bright- 








rr 
act the part of the good Samaritan under all 
circumstances, where it can be done, and ev- 
er to make the world the better for each indi- 
vidual existence. How censurable the pre- 


soil. In the great day it will matter much 
that actions were right, and but little will be 
considered whatever relates merely to creeds 
and forms by man ordained. 


A Barrister Posed. 


At the late Limeric Assises, a witness of 
* lower classes * was cross-examined by Mr. 

eNNETT, Queen's counsel, when the follow- 
ing dialogue took place : 

Counsel.—*Why do you hesitate to answer 
me? you look at meas if I was a rogue.” 

Witness.—““T'o be sure I do.” 

(Laughter. ) 

“Upon your oath, you think me a rogue?” 

“*Pon my oath, | don’t think you an hon- 
est man.” 

(Continued laughter.) 

* You swear that, on your oath 1” 

“I do, to be sure; and what else could I 
think !” 

“Now why do you think so 2” 

“Why, because you are doing your best 
to make me perjure myself.” 


“Fanaticism.—At Armagh, England, three 
individuals permission to view the moon 
through Lord Rosse’s telescope. And at the 
moment when the instrument was depressed 
on a level with the horizon, one of them ad- 
vanced to the extreme end and cast a stone 
at the lum. It happily did not take ef- 
fect, in the effort he fell and fractured his 
right leg. The one who threw the stone ex- 





at not having destroyed the 
Eicasese, as he considered ite blasohemy 


to be admired, he espoused the cause of the : 


the slave, and in aiding the race to estimate | 


often delighted and instructed the thousands | 
who were ever eager to trace his pen in pub- 


upon the high forehead, and the formerly ex- | 


est joys;—how worthless the little creeds of 
st and ch a to one who rightly 
the oblig laid upon man to, 


judice that grows only on party or sectarian — 


“ The walls and ceiling of this extraordin- 
| cave are pretty much the same as in the 
| other rooms. ‘The walls have a peculiar and 
| extraordinary brilliancy, occasioned, I dis- 
covered, from the fact that instead of stone, 
| as we first believed, we found them to be of 
| metal very much resembling — of iron, 
| but of a silvery zppearance. e had not 
proceeded very far before we heard a rum- 
bling noise that occasionally broke upon our 
ears in notes the most thrilling and melodious 
I ever heard. We stood for a considerable 
time in breathless silence to cateh the most 
enchanting sound that ever greeted the ear 
of man, and it was only at an interval that 
we could summon courage to explore its 
source, which we did, arid were much surpri- 
sed to find it proceeded from a gushing sprin 
in the side of the wall. The sounds we hear 
we found to be produced by the fall of water, 
and varied by the current of air before allu- 
ded to, which we then found to be very 
strong. We each took a heavy draught of 
the limpid water of this gushing spring, and, 
after surveying the diamond walls of the 
greatest natural curiosity in the world, we 
commenced retracing our steps to its mouth, 
when we found it to be quite dark and eight 
o’clock at night. 


Tilling the Ground. 

This is the only thing mankind cando that 
deserves the name of occupation. ‘To till the 
ground and raise the bread out of it, “the staff 
| of life.” This is occupation, I don’timean, 
| raise it by slave labor, or even by paid labor 
|—or the people’s labor in any shape, but by 
“your own labor. The sweat of your own, 

Jentical, bonafide forehead Nobody with 
health enough to labor with his hands and 
with a chance to get at the face of the earth 
to vex it with the plough or the glorious hoe, 
and wit enough to work, should eatany bread, 
unless he earned it in gronnd labor. Every 








| 


ous, coarse blue and white, that sturdy labor 
wears at the plough-tail, itis princely to the 
right eye, beyond any thing that tailors can 
conjure out of broadcloth and satin. Only 
let it be heroically worn and it is more be- 
coming than the dashiest Uniform, or the la- 
test cut of the metropolis. Fashion can make 
it so, as it has now made it otherwise. It is 
fashion only, that could render present dress 
--and dress generally—tolerable to the eye 
or endurable to the limbs and body. Let fash- 
ion and habit be brought to pond with 
nature and natural taste. It would prevail if 
the adopters of it would take the rank in so- 
ciety that really yelongs to the producers of 
the staff of life. 

Toward Labor on the Ground, then, let the 
young ambition of mankind be directed, and 
let the idle vocations go take their places be- 
hind it. Then Labor would be sought instead 
of shunned, as it now is, as degrading to res- 
pectable mankind and fitted only for slaves.. 

- P. Rocers. 





—————————LE ED 
PRISONER’S FRIEND.—NEW BOOK 
STORE. 

Tue Paisoner’s Frienp, a weekl poied- 
ical, devoted to the abolition of Capital Pun- 
ishment and the Reformation of the Criminal, 
is published at No. 40 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass., by Charles and John M. Spear.— 
Terms one dollar is advance. 


Puitanturopic Book Storr.—A good as- 
sortment of books, relating to the great moval 
enterprises of the day, are for sale at the of- 
fice of the Prisoner's Friend. Many of these 
books we can send by mail. 


GLOBE MANUFACTORY. 


The undersigned, having commenced the 
manufacture of School Apparatus in this place, 
beg leave to inform their friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that they intend keeping con 
stantly on hands a good assortment of 

GLOBES, TELURIANS, 
Lunariums, Orreries, Arithmometers, Pente- 
graphs, &c., &c., intended for schools or fami- 
lies. All of which they will sell, wholesale: 
and retail, at the lowest prices. 

Orders from a distance will meet prompt 
attention. 

School teachers and friends of education, 
please give us a call. 

HUNT, MARSHALL 
& HAMBLETON. 
Salem, 0., October, 1846. 


C, DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS: 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment: 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18 stain st. Cincinnati. 
July 17, °46° 


NEW GOODS. 
GREAT BARGAINS!! 

THE subscribers are receiving a large and 
well selected stock of Fall and Winter Goods, 
adapted to the season, puschased since the 
reduction in prices, which they will sell! for 
prompt pay as cheap as the cheapest. Their 
stock consists in part, of 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 
Cassinetts, Jeans, Flannels, Linseys, ‘Rough 
& Ready’ Plaid, Winter style Gingha-as, 
Robes, Lustres, Shaded Merino, English and 
French Merino, Chintzes, Prints, Shawls, 
common and sup. Tekeri Shawls. Together 
with an asssortment of 

PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIEND.3, 
Calicoes, Ginghams, Crapes, Charpelisfe 
Gauze, sup. Cashmere Stockings, chee Book 
Mus. Handk’fs, sup. fig’d and‘plain Silks, 

ALSO—A large stock of Boots, Shces, 
Caps, Bonnets, Giinp Edgings, Fall Ribbons, 
Trimmings, &e. 

HATTERS’ TRIMMINGS, Shel'ack, 
Plush, Nutri and Coony furs, Skins, 'Bind- 
ings and Bandings. 

GROCERIES, &e. 

Fish, Salt, Coffee, Tea, Havanna, Dom. 
and New Orleans Sugars, Sole and Upper 
Leather. 

ALSO—Hollow Ware, Cincinnati Cast- 


ings, &c., &c. 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Salem, Oct. 30, 1846. 


P.S. Our prices are, 











Calicoes, from 34 to 224 
Muslins, “ 5 to 123 
Cassinets, * 50 = to “1,00 
Cassimeres, * 62 to 1,25 
Cloths, 0 874 to 2,75 





| mechanic should also be a worker on the 
land to the extent of raising the amount of 
‘his own bread. Health demands it. t 
to our mother earth, whose face needs cul- 
ture and dressing, demands it, and duty to 
| the laborers among our fellow men, demands 
it, who, but for that, will have to sustain us, 
| ever and always maintaining themselves and 
theirs. Human happiness and advancement 
demand itat the hands of every body. It will 
| take that amount of manual labor on the 
ground, to make arly body content with hu- 
man life. A man can’t be happy without it 
any more than a bird can without a chance to 
sing or to fly. The haman muscles claim 
that amount of stretch, and if every body 
would afford them that, mankind are all pro- 
vided for, and the dear, old Mother Earth 
would be all of a bi , like a rejoicing | 
young apple tree in the Spring. It would be 
a’pretty place, this Earth, then to live on.— 
Sightly. Now the mass of it is good for 
nothing but to run away from, or make roads 
over, for folks to abscond on, from other like 


aces. 

And it should be the chief ambition of 
young men to know how to do this Jaborand 
to succeed in actually doing the most of it, 
to the best advantage. The genius for it 
should be regarded as the first genias—above 
all your lawyers, doctors, divines, traders, 
politicians, and even your poets. 
| The first man on **God’s Earth” should be 

the best farmer on it. The man, who has 
done the most with his own hands, towards 
| making the best farm. The handsomest place 
to live and the most productive of the u- 
tifal and good things of this life. The pret- 
| tiest place to look at for folks going by—trav- | 
| ellers. Not the greatest place, but the smal- | 
| lest that would answer the great purpose of | 
| family existence and elegant supports. By | 
elegant support, I don’t mean what most peo- 
. 
ple would think I did. ‘The farmer's dress 
should be the standard of fashionable beauty 
|—the homespun frock and trowsers. They 
may be made becomingly—and. when their 
wearer, lead the ton of fashionable life—their 
| dress will become the standard. The glori-, 








, will sell—they will please. 


LI H. & I. 








AGENTS FOR THE“BUQGLE.” 

Onto. 
Columbiana —Lot Holmes. 
Mahlon Irvin. Berlin—Jacob H-. 
Barnes. Marlboro—Dr. K. G. Ti x0mas.— 
Canfield—Jonn Wetmore. Lowell? Ile—Dr~ 
Butler. Poland—Christopher Lee. Youngs- 
town—J.S. Johnson. New Lyme- —Marse- 
na Miller. Akron—Thomas P. 'Seach.— 
New Lisbon—George Garretson. (ineinnali 
—William Donaldson. East Fairfi eld—John 
Marsh. Sel/ma—Thos. Swyne. 
—Ira Thomas. Harvey 
son. Oakland—Elizabeth Broo’ s. a 
Falls—S. Dickenson. Peters! uth 
Tomlinson. Columbus—W." VV. Pollard 
Georgetown—Ruth Cope. Bt 
Alex. Glenn. Garretisville—G . C, er. 
Atwater—F. ~—— Parrett. viens na 
—Wm. Smith. os Lorain co.—L. J. 
Burrell. Oberlin—Lucy Stone. Ohéo Ci 
R. B. Dennis. New/on Falls—Dr. Homer 
Earle. Ravenna—E. P. Basset. Franklin 
Mills—A. Morse. . Hartford—An.+%on Garlick, 
Southington—Caleb Greene. Mi. Union— 
Owen ‘Thomas.—Republican FP. O., H. 
Wood—Hillsboro, Wm. Lyle Fieys. Achor 
town—Dr. A. G. Richardson. Fowler's 
Mills —Ira Allen. — Xinsman--—J. Herrick. 
Berea—Allen Hizy. Malia—-Wm. C 
Hickley—Luther Parker, Jr. Ri e- 
rome Hurlburt. Lodi—Dr. Sill. C/sester dq 
Roads—H. W. Curtis. Painesville—J. W. 
Briggs. Franklin Mills—C, F. Lefi iagwell, 
Dalion—James Mullen. 
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Mauisby, Liber! Edwin Gad 

chester--Clarkson’ Pocket. 

Dr. H. L. Terrill. 

dleman. mM POTEe Ont By 
Pennsvivanta. Failston—Milo A Town- 

send. H. Vashon, Pittsburgh. ». .° 


All we ask is, examine our gc ods, and we 


New Garden—David L. Cialbreat h 
Cool Springs 


Vv + Nichol- . 
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